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A Bond That Stretches 


N EMPLOYER who has purchased 

blanket dishonesty insurance 

on his employees in the amount of, 

say, $10,000, rightly expects that 

such a bond will pay an employee 
dishonesty loss of $10,000. 

In all probability, this employer 
wouldn’t even raise an eyebrow 
when he hears that such coverage 
can pay a $10,000 loss sustained 
next March, and then be able to 
pay still another $10,000 loss dis- 
covered next May to have hap- 
pened in February. And another 
and another —and still be on 
hand, next July, without rein- 
statement, or the payment of any 
additional premium whatever, to 
pay for the employer’s loss caused 
by the employer’s messenger who 
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goes to Mexico with the whole 
payroll. 

Of course, all employee dis- 
honesty losses aren’t $10,000 in 
amount. Some are less — some 
are more. As such losses go these 
days, a $10,000 dishonesty loss 
isn’t considered big any more. 
And, of course, dishonesty losses 
don’t usually follow each other so 
closely. If they did, there’d have 
to be a new mortality table worked 
out for bonding underwriters alone. 

Yes, an employer expects his 
blanket fidelity protection to pay 
him for one, and more than one, 
loss, up to the amount of the bond 
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in each case. But it’s a very well 
informed employer indeed who, when 
asked this question, “Can a $10,000 
blanket dishonesty bond pay a single 
loss of $50,000? $100,000? $200,000?” 
— will say “Yes!” to all three. 

How can a $10,000 bond pay a 
single loss of $200,000? And if it 
can, what is the absolute limit of 
liability per loss under that bond? 

Following the rule of “First 
things first,” let us mention right 
now that the blanket dishonesty 
protection referred to is the 
Blanket Position Bond. It is so 
worded that it acts normally 
on employee dishonesty losses 
caused by one employee, and ab- 
normally on such losses when 
caused by two or more employees 
working in collusion, and when 
they exceed the bond amount. 

What is “normal” blanket em- 
ployee dishonesty coverage? 

It is coverage which gives the 
employer, under a bond in the 
amount of $10,000, payment of 
the full bond amount, $10,000, if 
one or more of his employees were 
to cause a loss of, say, $12,000. A 
situation wherein the full bond 
amount is available for a loss that 
large is obviously expectable and 
normal. 

And wherein is the coverage of 
the Blanket Position Bond better 
than normal? In the fact that a 
$10,000 Blanket Position Bond is 
not a $10,000 bond at all — it is 
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one in which the aggregate limit 
of the bonding company’s liability 
is determined not by the bond 
amount but by multiplying $10,000 
by the total number of the em- 
ployer’s personnel! 

On losses caused by employees 
working alone, the Blanket Posi- 
tion Bond operates in the same 
manner as the Primary Commer- 
cial Blanket Bond which is an- 
other, and a very popular, form 
of blanket dishonesty protection. 
But when it comes to the payment 
of losses greater in size than the 
bond amount, and caused by two 
or more employees working togeth- 
er to defraud their employer, the 
Blanket Position Bond stands in a 
class by itself. 

An employer who enjoys the 
protection of a $10,000 Blanket 
Position Bond may find, one day, 
that his bookkeeper, his shipping 
clerk and his delivery man worked 
out an arrangement some months 
ago whereby the employer has 
been relieved of goods and cash 
totaling, say, $25,000. When col- 
lusion of that nature can be shown 
the Blanket Position Bond would 
pay the entire $25,000 loss. In the 
case of three crooked employees 
working together, the bond could 
pay $30,000. And if ten employees 
were involved in a single dis- 
honesty loss, it could pay $100,000. 
It is as if an employer had a sepa- 
rate $10,000 bond on each of his 
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employees, without 


involved. 


Is the Blanket Position Bond a 
better bond than the Primary 
Commercial Blanket Bond? Yes, 
it is — and because it is, it costs 
more. Much more? No, it does not. 
The average difference in premium 


is about 13 per- 
cent. Is the 
Blanket Position 
Bond worth the 
difference? Most 
certainly it is, 
in the writer’s 
opinion. 

The Primary 
Commercial 
Blanket Bond 
does not have 
this ‘‘pile-up”’ 
feature on col- 
lusive dishonesty 
losses. Of course 
a $10,000 Pri- 
mary Commer- 
cial Blanket 
Bond will pay 
a collusive dis- 


honesty loss of $10,000. But it 
would pay only $10,000 of a dis- 
honesty loss of $30,000 caused by 
five employees working in collu- 
sion. A $10,000 Blanket Position 
Bond could pay the full loss of 
$30,000 in that case. 

The smallest Blanket Position 
Bond buyable is $2,500 and the 


largest amount for which it may 


A BOND THAT STRETCHES 
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bother be written is $100,000. Of course, 
really big business cannot rest easy 





JOHN P. MADIGAN 


. best protection available 


with a limit of $100,000 per em- 
ployee — they need far more than 
that. There is no top limit set for 
the Primary Commerical Blanket 
Bond, however, and the wise in- 
surance manager for a “big busi- 


ness’? concern 
will consider 
carefully, and 
purchase a com- 
bination of 
Blanket Position 
Bond plus Pri- 
mary Commer- 
cial Blanket 
Bond. 

But for the 
average Ameri- 
can business 
man, whether 
he employs 10 
persons, or 50, 
or 300, the 
Blanket Position 
Bond does the 
trick, and does 
it best. Cover- 


age on all new employees is auto- 
matic. There is no reinstatement 
premium payable after the pay- 
ment of a loss. Freedom from em- 
ployee dishonesty losses in the past 
can substantially reduce the cost. 


There is no premium adjustment 





in mid-term, except perhaps a 
reduction in premium due to good 
experience. While all of the em- 
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ployer’s personnel are bonded 
alike, no premium whatever is 
charged on the employer’s factory 
workers, mechanics or laborers. 
Most of the qualities set forth 
above are also found in the Pri- 
mary Commercial Blanket Bond. 
But remember the “pile-up” fea- 
ture of the Blanket Position Bond 
on collusive losses in excess of the 
bond amount. On that point the 
Blanket Position Bond has an 
“exclusive.” Jt can “‘stretch’’ to as 
many times its size as the number 
of dishonest employees involved in a 
collusive loss. That does not mean, 
of course, that an employer can 
purchase the smallest Blanket Po- 
sition Bond and worry no more. It 
is a sorry executive who bonds his 
employees for, say, $5,000 and 
finds that his bookkeeper has stolen 
a total of $40,000. No amount of 
“stretching” will regain for him 
his uninsured loss of $35,000. He 
should have purchased adequate 
protection per employee. 
Collusive losses caused by dis- 
honest employees tend to run into 
large sums simply because it is 
easier for two employees to “cover 
up” than it is for one person to 
hide his own theft. An employer 
who decides on the Blanket Posi- 
tion form of coverage need never 
consider upping his bond amount 
for the sole purpose of covering 
large collusive losses. If he has the 
Primary Commercial form, he 
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must take that factor into con- 
sideration and when he has men- 
tally increased his Primary Com- 
mercial Blanket Bond to an amount 
which will be sufficient, in his 
opinion, to take care of a possible 
collusive loss, then let him com- 
pare costs — Blanket Position ver- 
sus increased Primary Commercial. 
He will probably find that an 
adequate Blanket Position Bond 
will cost less than a Primary Com- 
mercial which has been increased 
to take care of a reasonably con- 
ceivable collusive loss. 

An ever increasing number of 
businesses, large and small, now 
purchase their dishonesty insur- 
ance within the coverages of the 
so-called “*3-D” policy. The *3-D”’ 
(its real name is comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction policy!) has separate, 
and separately purchasable, insur- 
ing clauses covering employee 
fidelity, broad form money and 
securities protection against bur- 
glary, holdup, mysterious disap- 
pearance and the like. The first 
insuring clause contains the blanket 
employee dishonesty protection 
and employers may choose either 
the Blanket Position type of cover- 
age or the Primary Commercial 
type. Whichever type they choose 
it will cost exactly the same as a 
separate bond would. It is impor- 
tant for employers to know, how- 
ever, that the purchase of a “3-D” 














policy leaves the employer free 
to buy the Blanket Position type 
as a standard (though optional) 
portion of the “*3-D” protection. 
When all factors are taken into 
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Pre-approach letters open many doors. 
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consideration the best protection 
available today against employee 
dishonesty is found in the Blanket 
Position form — “the bond that 
stretches.” 
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Paid Off. Here is a painter who can, pat 
himself on the back for being foresighted. 
For six years he worked on an invention 
to keep himself from falling; nearly 
$8,000 went toward its perfection. And 
not long ago, he reaped the rewards of 
his labor when he fell from a scaffold. As 
crowds below gaped incredulously, th« 
device held him suspended neatly in mid- 
air, and he was able to lower himsel! 
easily to the ground (New York City). 


. . AUTOMOBILE 


Widespread. A few months ago, a man’s 
car was stolen—and, naturally, he 


hoped for its return. Shortly thereafte: 
someone offered to sell him an automobile 
radio — and to his amazement, his ini- 
tials were scratched on it! Evidently if he 
retrieves his car at all, it will be piecemeal 
(New York City). 





. . . BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Forgetful. An elderly man was walking 
na heavy downpour, carrying an um- 
brella, when two thugs knocked him 
down, robbed him and fled. But a minute 
later they were back — for the umbrella 
(Newark, N. J.). . . . Difficult Trade. 
After working steadily at the same busi- 
ness for nearly 40 years, you might think 
that a man would show some improve- 
ment in his work — but such is not al- 
ways the case. A certain pickpocket be- 
gan his career in 1907, and he was ar- 
rested. The years went by and the story 
was the same. Where is he now? In jail 
— serving a sentence for picking another 
pocket (Brooklyn, N. Y.). . . . Collec- 
tor. ‘‘I am a lover of art,”’ the man told 
the judge, to explain why he had been 
discovered trying to steal two statues 
from an apartment house lobby. The 
judge, mindful of the rather unorthodox 
methods of collecting which had been 
employed, was unimpressed (Bronx, 


Ne ep 


.. . FIveviry 


Bonded? In the classified advertising 
section of The London Times appeared 
the following notice: “Bank manage: 
just released from prison seeks employ 
ment.” The question is, what kind of em 
ployment? (London, Eng.). 


re 


From Clean Living. Six companies of 
firemen raced swiftly to the gates of 
West Potomac Park Dormitories re- 
cently, but not a wisp of smoke ot 
tongue of flame was visible. The mystery 
was easily explained, however. So many 
girls had decided to take showers all at 
once that the rush of water from the 
main had set off the alarm just as if the 
automatic sprinkler system had gone on 
(Washington, D. C.). 




































¢ Group insurance is a com- 
prehensive form of protec- 
tion which should be tailor- 
made, like all other policy 
protection, to fit the individ- 
val case 


New Horizons in Selling 


HE SUBJECT of group insur- 
"hoe has, in my opinion, ram- 
ifications and possibilities far be- 
yond those of any other line of 
insurance today, including life in- 
surance. In writing this article as 
an insurance buyer—and en- 
deavoring to present you with the 
insurance buyer’s attitude on this 
very important subject — it is im- 
possible for me to be entirely im- 
personal. All insurance men are 
familiar with the basic principles 
of group accident and health, hos- 
pitalization and medical benefits 
insurance. They realize that this 
form of insurance, in common 
with all other policy protection 
offered to the public, must be de- 
signed to fit the requirements of 
each particular buyer. 

I shall endeavor to outline what 
I consider to be a few of the design 
problems which should be thor- 
oughly analyzed before a partic- 
ular plan is brought up for presen- 
tation to a group insurance buyer. 
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In doing this I can not help but 
bring into the subject the ex- 
tremely important social aspects 
of group accident, hospitalization 
and medical insurance. I shall 
avoid discussing life insurance as a 
part of any group program. As a 
result, whenever I refer to group 
insurance in the remainder of this 
paper I shall mean health and ac- 
cident benefits, hospitalization, 
surgical and medical reimburse- 
ment insurance. 

[ approach the problem not 
only on the basis of what the insur- 
ance buyer desires, but also what 
the insurance buyer should desire 
in his group program. It has been 
my feeling for some time that the 
average insurance agent too often 
waits for his client to ask for a par- 
ticular type of coverage, whether 
group insurance or otherwise, in- 
stead of presenting to the buyer a 











program of the type of coverage 
designed to fit the needs of the 
particular industry or organization 
for whom the buyer is purchasing 
protection. 

Too often, there appears to be a 
lack of what I like to call “imagin- 
eering’’ in the insurance agent’s 
approach to such a risk. Such an 
approach requires an active imagi- 
nation, but more than that it 
requires a knowledge of the par- 
ticular industry or merchandising 
establishment to which the agent 
is endeavoring to sell protection. 
To get this knowledge, an agent 
should study the problems of the 
type common to his particular 
client’s business, whether through 
trade magazines, industrial pub- 
lications or otherwise. Personnel 
matters and trends in the fields of 
labor and management are re- 
quired reading for any agent seek- 
ing to give advice on group 
insurance coverages. 

The insurance agent is a profes- 
sional man, and as such should 
devote time to research on the 
problems of his clients. How this 
can be done in one community dif- 
fers certainly from how it can be 
done in another, but in any event 
it can be done. The main thing. is 
to direct your thinking along the 
lines I have just discussed. Only 
then will the professional insur- 
ance agent be in a position to 
show his client how to get what 
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the client has requested and also to 
discuss in a business-like manner 
the things which his client should 
have but may not be cognizant of 
or completely sold on the need for. 
Let us review briefly what the 
objectives of group insurance ac- 
tually consist of. First, group in- 
surance is a cushion which is built 
up by the contribution of the 
employer and the employee. This 
cushion is intended to keep the 
employee from jarring all of the 
money out of his pockets in case he 
falls flat on his financial back as 
the result of unanticipated sickness 
or injury to himself or his family. 
It is not intended that this cushion 
should take up all the shock of the 
fall, but it certainly should he suffi- 
cient protection to take out most 
of the financial jar. Any program 
doing less than that is worse than 
no protection at all since it does 
nothing but give rise to continued 
criticism of the management and 
the insurance company involved. 
A second objective of group in- 
surance is not only to reduce the 
expense to the employee, but alse 
to reduce production costs to the 
employer. This benefit is derived 
from the employee’s peace of mind 
and feeling of security, which are 
always present when an adequate 
group program is in force. There 
is no benefit te any employer in 
having a man at a workbench 





worrving about how he is going to 
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meet doctor and hospital bills at a 
time when he should be concen- 
trating on the work at hand. 
Taken individually, it may be dif- 
ficult to see any real advantage to 
the employer whether John Doe is 
paid for a full working day when 
he produces little or nothing. 
However, mul- 
tiplying this 
recurrent situa- 
tion by the 
number of em- 
ployees will 
often show that 
the ultimate 
loss of produc- 
tion is more 
costly than the 
expense of a 
group insurance 
program. One 
man staying at 
home with a 
sick wife or 
child, who is 
himself inca- 
pacitated be- 
cause he _ has 
been unable to adequately protect 
his own health, can disrupt an en- 
tire production schedule or cause 
other people to work at overtime 
rates in order to make up for his 
absence. Though it is impossible 
to show specific, itemized reduc- 
tions in cost, nevertheless group 
plans play a part in over-all cost 
reduction. 
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. the plan must be adequate 
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Another benetit difficult to as- 


certain, but nevertheless very real, 
has to do with the employee him- 
self who, because of the existence 
of group insurance, will obtain 
a physical overhauling through 
some operation, much needed but 
often delayed. This human valve 
grinding, or 
whatever you 
want to call it, 
puts the em- 
ployee in con- 
dition where he 
not only can be 
maintained as a 
more efficient 
producer, but 
also enables 
him to lead a 
happier exist- 
ence by improv- 
ing his disposi- 
tion toward his 
work and _his 
daily life. He is 
then a health- 
ier, more active 
member of his 
community. There is no discount- 
ing the fact that healthy communi- 
ties make healthy industries. 

A fourth result of group insur- 
ance, though hardly ever consid- 
ered as an objective for a plan, is 
the benefit that such plans have 
given toward the solvency of 
hospital facilities in communities 
throughout the country. Through 
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the medium of group insurance, 
people who seldom made use of 
hospitals in the past are now dis- 
covering the advantages of such 
care with the result that most all 
hospitals are running to capacity 
or better in communities where 
group insurance is widespread. 
You can argue that the use of hos- 
pitals today is due to the existence 
of available dollars, but you can’t 
deny the fact that money for 
hospitalization, regardless of the 
source, will allow people to go to 
our hospitals when they need such 
care and will help to maintain 
the solvency of such institutions. 
Group insurance in a community 
helps to keep hospital income at a 
consistent level without being un- 
duly influenced by any business 
cycle. A hospital in a solvent con- 
dition can maintain and extend 
its services in a manner which will 
benefit the community. Again, 
the healthy community makes a 
healthy industry. 

What is necessary in a group in- 
surance program in order to 
achieve such objectives? 

Basically, the plan must be ade- 
quate. It must provide daily sick- 
ness and accident benefits to an 
extent which will meet at least 
two-thirds of the average cost of 
food and shelter for the average 
family in the community. This 
should not, of course, be for an in- 
definite period of time but should 
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be of a duration from thirteen to 
twenty-six weeks. Surgical benefits 
and per day hospital allowances 
should be at least two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the average cost 
for such services in the community 
wherein the services will be pur- 
chased. 

In order to be adequate, the 
plan should reflect present day 
living costs. Though I have no 
knowledge of its ever having been 
tried, it does not seem out of line 
to me that such benefits could be 
adjusted periodically to take into 
account any upward or downward 
revisions of general living ex- 
pense. Obviously, a schedule of 
benefits inaugurated in 1934 and 
reflecting service and living costs 
of that time is not sufficient for the 
operation of a plan in 1946. By the 
same token, a plan originating in 
1946 and geared to costs in that 
period might well be too high a 
benefit for 1952. Here we meet the 
argument that once something is 
given it can not be reduced or 
taken away. The only answer to 
that is to have it understood that 
the plan is to be on a sliding scale 
and geared to some recognized 
index. 

As a practical matter, I would 
not agree with the general use of a 
nationwide schedule of benefits on 
group insurance. Though there is 
somewhat greater detail involved 
in handling, it would seem that 
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the adequacy of benefits could be 
approached more closely through 
the use of varying scheduled bene- 
fits depending upon the area in 
which the benefit would be paid. 
For example, an employee in a 
branch plant in Brooklyn would 
have need for a somewhat higher 
scale of benefits than an employee 
of a branch plant in Red Oak, 
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Group insurance provides hospitalization for many who otherwise could not afford it 


Iowa. If the schedule of benefits 
was set at a flat amount for both 
locations, the employee in Brook- 
lyn would probably receive a 
smaller percentage of his total 
cost of disability than the em- 
ployee in Red Oak and an unwit- 
ting discrimination would be prac- 
ticed which could be eliminated 
by the use of schedules set up in 
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recognition of the average costs for 
such services in each community. 

One of the developments needed 
to complete the objectives of 
group insurance is the extension of 
the plan to provide medical reim- 
bursement insurance or, what I 
like to term, pre-paid doctor bills. 
A few companies are offering this 
coverage on what might be termed 
an experimental basis. The rate 
schedules are strictly estimates, 
but being estimates, and also be- 
ing insurance companies, the rates 
are probably not calculated in 
anticipation of any net underwrit- 
ing loss. The companies offering 
this coverage provide for a limit of 
$2 for office calls and $3 for home 
calls, with a maximum amount 
per disability. 

Another development needed to 
extend the scope of group insur- 
ance is a reduction in the group 
size requirement. A majority of 
the companies today require a 
group of at least fifty individuals. 
This requirement should be re- 
duced substantially so as to make 
the insurance contract more read- 
ily available to employees of small 
business. There is a trend in this 
direction at the present time. 
Some companies offering to write 
groups regardless of size have 
slightly increased rates as the 
group grows smaller. This appears 
logical and would not be out of 
line from a sales standpoint. 
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Another extension or liberaliza- 
tion of the plan which should be 
very thoroughly considered and 
arranged for, is a provision which 
would allow the continuation of 
full group insurance benefits to an 
employee during a period of lay- 
off. One of the union arguments 
for obtaining the control of the 
purchase and administration of 
group insurance benefits is that 
the employee would be able to 
maintain his insurance even if laid 
off, providing he maintains his 
membership in the union organ- 
ization. Obviously, government 
programs of health insurance will 
provide for continuous protection. 
Why, then, can not the insurance 
company and the employer do 
just as well in providing this very 
fair and important extension of 
coverage? 

Along these lines there is again 
no reason why the insurance indus- 
try can not underwrite pre-paid 
dental care on a schedule similar 
to surgical benefits. Here again is a 
development which goes hand in 
hand with public and industrial 
health and can certainly be under- 
written on a group basis for a 
price. The insurance industry 
should be in front in making the 
offer instead of following behind 
the government and the labor 
unions. 

To my mind the offering of 
these particular lines of insurance 

















should be extended immediately. 
There is a definite need for this 
type of protection and a great deal 
of criticism every day, politically 
and otherwise. As a matter of fact, 
the most important single aspect 
of group insurance today is the in- 
terest of governmental authority 
and labor unions in this subject. 
There is probably no other field 


the political scene in this country 
today. Many states have bills be- 
fore their legislatures, or in com- 
mittee, proposing state organized 
and administered health insurance 
programs. Probably the home 
states of the majority of those who 
read this article have such bills up 
for consideration before their legis- 
latures. If you do not already have 
them, they are very probably on 
their way toward presentation. 
This trend, combined with atti- 
tude of the Federal government on 
the subject, is to my mind a direct 
indictment of the American insur- 
ance industry. The vast majority 
of the people in this country real- 
ize, and have realized for some 
time, that programs of pre-paid 
medical, surgical and _ hospital 
benefits are a distinct advantage to 
the individual and to the country 
as a whole. Regardless of the fact 
that the American Agency Sys- 
tem, free enterprise or whatever 
other name you wish to call it, is 
the way in which you built and 








of insurance so directly a part of 
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wish to continue your business, 
you are allowing your state and 
Federal governments and organ- 
ized labor unions to arrange for 
the fulfillment of this particular 
need and take unto themselves the 
glory and the honor for such de- 
velopment. Actually it is in the 
hands of the agents and the insur- 
ance companies to more ade- 
quately fill this need and at the 
same time prove that the insur- 
ance industry has the initiative 
and fortitude to pioneer and de- 
velop this program of public 
welfare. 

I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that I am advocating 
socialized medicine or socialized 
insurance. I am completely op- 
posed to the ideals of socialism be- 
cause they contemplate the use of 
governmental authority sooner or 
later in every phase of our daily 
living. The people in the Ameri- 
can Agency System built their 
businesses on the basis of individ- 
ual initiative and service which 
they could render to the public. 
However, in the matter of these 
lines of group insurance, I believe 
they have failed to carry the full 
load and have preferred to drop it 
by the wayside where it has been 
picked up by the proponents of 
super-government and the admin- 
istrators of organized labor. 

This is not a new problem in 
this country. It has continued for 
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many years. Due to the fact that 
private industry and private initia- 
tive have not filled the need, the 
majority of the people are turning 
toward government for its han- 
dling. This can not help but dis- 
credit the system under which 
insurance operates. This is but one 
aspect of a trend toward super- 
government, but it is one where 
the insurance industry and the 
agency system can give invaluable 
aid in stopping such a trend, not 
only for the good of the country 
but for their own existence. It is 
not too late for the insurance in- 
dustry and the American Agency 
System to assert their influence on 
this question. In my opinion there 
is still a wide open field for this 
type of insurance, particularly in 
the smaller industrial and mercan- 
tile businesses. This field is fertile 
and should be worked and de- 
veloped. Group insurance must be 
solicited and sold to each of your 
clients, not only for the immediate 
benefit of your client and his em- 
ployees, but ultimately for the 
benefit of the nation as well as 
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for the American way of life. 

Agents have a double job of 
selling. They must bring to their 
client’s attention the full impor- 
tance of such coverage politically, 
socially and economically. Also, 
the insurance companies which 
they represent must have pointed 
out to them the need for under- 
writing and extending such cov- 
erages to provide an adequate 
market for this business as it must 
be written. 

The long term effect of an ex- 
tensive use of this form of insur- 
ance on the political and economic 
system of this country should not 
be overlooked by any company or 
insurance agent. To make such 
protection available in every shop 
and business in his community 
should be the goal of every agent. 
It can be done, and will be done, 
in a method foreign to your prin- 
ciples and beliefs, unless you, as 
agents, actively engage in a pro- 
gram to extend this protection 
through the facilities which are 
available in the American insur- 
ance industry. 


te 


@ An agent was questioning a young woman applying for an accident 


policy. Had she ever had any disease of the heart? The answer was “‘No. 


” 


Had she had any illness within the last year? Again, the answer was “‘No.”’ 
Had she ever been rejected? ‘‘No,” was her quick response, to which she 
added, “‘And there’s no man living I’d give the opportunity.”” — Canadian 


Underwriter 


































7T Is sap that the average man 
| has two cardinal faults — he 
does not compliment his mother 
or wife for the fine dinner she has 
prepared after long hours of cook- 
ing in a hot kitchen — and he does 
not take a sufficiently active part 
in civic affairs. 

The local stock insurance agent 
has a rare opportunity to take part 
—even a leading part —in the 
prevention of accidents in his com- 
munity. He advises his clients on 
all types of casualty insurance. 
Many of those clients meet with 
accidents in which the insurance 
man has to take a prominent part 
in helping the insured to process 
his claim properly. So it is a fact 
that the insurance agent actually 
rubs elbows with death, injuries 
and damage to property. He in- 
escapably learns from first-hand 
knowledge and information how 
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* Accident prevention activ- 
ities carried on by the 
local agent will result in 
benefit both to himself 
and to the community 





Safety Is Your Business 








By SIDNEY E. NELSON 





these accidents occur. With a very 
little bit of study and application, 
he can put this knowledge to work 
preventing accidents. 

It is a startling thing to learn 
that in World War II while 
261,608 of our soldiers, sailors and 
marines were killed on the battle 
fronts from Pearl Harbor (De- 
cember 7, 1941) to V-J Day (Au- 
gust 14, 1945), during this same 
period 355,000 persons were killed 
in accidents right here on the 
home front. The comparative sta- 
tistics have been published in Tue 
Journat before, but they are 
worth repeating again as a stern 
reminder that in the war against 
accidents there is no armistice. 

We had 651,911 persons 
wounded in battle, but during the 
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same period on the home front 
36,000,000 persons were injured 
by accidents, of whom 1,250,000 
were permanently disabled to some 
extent. During this same period 
the accident toll of workers alone 
killed on the job was 66,000, and 
killed off the job, 94,000. The traf- 
fic toll showed 
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less waste of life and the suffering 
that goes with it. It has been 
proven over and over again that 
accident prevention really works. 
Numerous communities have ac- 
tive safety councils. However, the 
memberships of these councils is 
very small compared to those who 

do not take an 





94,000 persons 
killed and 3,- 
300,000 injured. 
Finally there 
were 118,000 
persons killed 
and 17,500,000 
injured right in 
their own home 
sweet home. 
With the re- 
turn of peace, 
the outlook is 
even gloomier. 
In 1945 there 
was an increase 
of about 20 per- 
cent in traffic 
deaths over the 
previous year. 
As 1946 closes, experts estimate 
that deaths in traffic accidents will 
be among the highest ever recorded 
— and 1947 will be no better un- 
less something is done about’ it. 
And right there is where the local 
agent can come in, if he will. 
The insurance agent has a very 
fine opportunity to take an active 
part in the prevention of this need- 
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. @ rare opportunity 





active part in 
the prevention 
of accidents. 
You, as a local 
agent, have a 
truly rare oppor- 
tunity to enjoy 
the personal sat- 
isfaction of taking 
an active part 
in your commu- 
nity affairs. You 
should be one of 
the leading lights 
in this work, be- 
cause no one is 
more capable of 
guiding accident 
prevention pro- 
grams than the 
casualty insurance man. 

The knowledge that you are 
helping your community will be 
your top satisfaction, but let’s look 
at it selfishly, too. The publicity 
received on the front page of your 
local newspapers could not be 
bought at any price. The psycho- 
logical moment is here! It is not a 
difficult job to secure the assistance 
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of your leading citizens in organiz- 
ing a safety council in your com- 
munity. Perhaps there are five or 
six groups already doing some kind 
of safety work. Would it not be 
better if this work were organized 
through one group? 

Of course, the best way would 
be to work with your local safety 
council, with your state traffic 
safety organization, or with the 
Accident Prevention Committee of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. In that way you 
could secure material in unlimited 
quantities for your program. A 
suggestion — that you keep a 
monthly total of all violent deaths, 
segregating them into four col- 
umns, industrial, home, traffic and 
public (other than automobile). 

We in Racine went back for a 
period of 10 years with the help of 
our local board of health and 
county coroner. We know what 
types of accidents need the greatest 
amount of preventive education. 
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We secured the help of our police. 
fire and sheriffs departments, 
county and city officials, such as 
the judge and mayor, and many 
civic and business groups. Many 
of the large industries in your 
community have safety engineers 
or directors. They will be very 
glad to cooperate with you in any 
program. 

In most states organized safety 
congresses, clinics or conferences 
are held at stated times. Ascertain 
just where you could secure the 
best cooperation and attend some 
of these conferences. 

Last spring a nation-wide effort 
along these lines, led by the Pres- 
ident of the United States and 
participated in by all safety organ- 
izations and the state governments, 
was launched. Now is the time to 
make plans to get in on this na- 
tional campaign to save lives, pre- 
vent injuries and protect property. 
What an opportunity for the local 
insurance man! 


\ railroad agent in India had been severely reprimanded for doing 
things without orders from headquarters. One day his boss received the 


following startling telegram: 


‘Tiger on platform eating conductor. Wire instructions.” — Canadian 


Insurer 
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‘IS IT RIGHT, COMMANDER SMITH JUST 
RETURNED TO HIS OLD JOB IN THE STOCK 
ROOM ?. . . PLEASE, SEND HIM IN .” 












































“Sorry, sir, the family’s away for the ‘My husband don’t need no insurance! 
weekend!” He’s busy painting!” 
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¢ It is up to the agent to 
assume the responsibility 
of inspiring the confi- 
dence, trust and peace of 
mind of his insureds 


Future Unlimited 


<S~—QUTURE UNLIMITED” was the 

{1946 slogan of a midwestern 
city. There are few, if any, slogans 
more appropriate for the insurance 
business at any time, but especially 
now. Insurance is one of the oldest 
and most honored of businesses, 
and the agent has been its corner- 
stone through the centuries of 
development. Webster defines an 
‘agent’? as “fone who acts for 
another.”’ Therefore, the agent 
finds himself in the position of rep- 
resenting not only the best inter- 
ests of the company but, and even 
more important, the best interests 
of the insured. He is obligated to 
represent the business of insurance 
in its best possible light and to do 
any and all things necessary to 
further the legitimate interests of 
his clients. 

Insurance is essentially a service 
industry providing protection to 
millions of persons against the 
probability of loss or ruin. During 
these tumultuous times, when in- 





By H. E. MORROW 





dustry as a whole is changing and 
fluctuating daily, the responsibil- 
ity of the agent is increasingly 
more important. Even though in- 
surance has done a most outstand- 
ing job in keeping abreast of 
changing business conditions, there 
is always room for improvement, 
and because of the responsibility 
of the agent much of this improve- 
ment must originate from him. 

I have been very fortunately 
situated, both as a company and 
now aS an agency executive, to 
observe the actions of some of the 
best producers in the business — 
and some who have not been so 
good. I am happy to have this 
opportunity of outlining certain 
basic fundamentals of the busi- 
ness which, as I daily observe the 
flow of insurance across my desk, 
frequently occur to me. These fun- 
damentals are not new; however, 
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a re-statement of principles and 
the adoption of amendments to 
them to meet present business con- 
ditions should be of utmost impor- 
tance to everyone in the industry. 

Insurance is primarily based 
upon the confidence, trust, and 
peace of mind of the insured. It is 
most important, therefore, that 
every agent maintain a close re- 
lationship with his insured, and 
that he place personal contacts at 
the top of his list of ‘‘Musts.”’ 

In recent years the insurance 
industry, nation-wide, has created 
an active public relations program 
to further strengthen the confi- 
dence and trust of the buying 
public. During these same years 
the business of insurance has pro- 
gressed from the hail-fellow-well- 
met type of selling to a highly spe- 
cialized scientific basis, and if we 
expect to further that program, we 
must come through with the serv- 
ice the public has been educated 
to expect. Only those agents who 
are qualified to know and to un- 
derstand the wide specialized ram- 
ifications of the insurance business 
can expect to secure and retain 
that degree of public trust so 
necessary for the success of our 
business. 

The agent should represent only 
companies in excellent financial 
positions and who demonstrate 
by their every action that the best 
interests of the public are upper- 
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most in every transaction. The 
public must be served, and served 
well. Jt is my judgment that only stock 
companies, whose rank and file always 
keep that fact foremost in their minds, 
can do the job. It is our joint respon- 
sibility to convince insurance cus- 
tomers that security of their busi- 
ness dovetails closely with Web- 
ster’s definition of ours, ‘“‘Security 
Against Loss.” 

The agent must reassert him- 
self in a positive and constructive 
manner to his assured. Too many 
of us rely upon the companies we 
represent to survey the hazards 
of the client and to provide the 
protection which the companies 
feel is proper from their stand- 
point. You, as an agent, should 
make the survey and determine 
what is proper protection for your 
customer. Of course, it is impor- 
tant that company representatives 
be consulted throughout a survey. 
but the agent should never allow 
a company to receive credit in the 
eyes of a customer for a service 
which the agent is expected to 
perform. 

For instance, it is the general 
practice of companies these days 
to prepare and present, on com- 
pany stationery, very elaborate 
safety engineering programs. I re- 
call that just a few days ago one 
of our very good producers re- 
quested that I send an engineer to 
call on one of his customers for 
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the purpose of determining the 
safety needs and thereafter out- 
line in writing how such needs 
could be met. Some time after 
the job was completed the insur- 
ance buyer for the customer 
called me and requested that the 
engineer for the company receive 
full credit for a 
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bered that mutual companies may 
be calling on that same customer, 
presenting a similar report. If this 
is the case, your survey will ma- 
terially help you in proving to the 
customer that as his agent you are 
better qualified to service his busi- 
ness and to look out for his best 

interests than is 





job well done. 
This is some- 
thing the agent 
should get credit 
for. The com- 
pany should fur- 
nish the tech- 
nical advice and 
service, butwhen 
the report is 
presented to the 
customer, be 
sure that it is 
presented on 
your Own sSsta- 
tionery so he 
may be fully 
impressed with 
the value of 
your services. 
There are many examples which 
show where an agent may become 
better fortified with his customers 
by assuming responsibilities so of- 
ten passed on to company men. 
The company won’t object to this, 
because it is fully aware of the 
fact that it is the agent who se- 
cures the business and who can 
retain it. It must also be remem- 
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. « the agent is the cornerstone 


a mutual cor- 
poration. 

You should 
be qualified to 
represent your 
customers on 
losses. Naturally, 
an agent should 
not interfere or 
in any way at- 
tempt to influ- 
ence the com- 
pany to pay an 
uninsurable loss, 
or one which is 
not covered by 
the terms of the 
policy, but, as a 
matter of rou- 
tine contact, 
the agent should “follow through” 
on losses so that the customer may 
be satisfied that the company is 
fulfilling its obligation under the 
contract. Too often we are in- 
clined to allow the company ad- 





juster to decline a loss or to arbi- 


trate with the customer, with the 
result that the client is placed in 
a position of attempting to argue 
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with a large corporation. The 
agent must be the middleman and 
soften the blow if the insured’s 
claim is not covered. 

“One of the most important les- 
sons of life is that success must 
be continually won. It is not 
enough for us to maintain the 
reputation we have gained. We 
must enhance it, not by some dra- 
matic action, but through daily 
carrying out our appointed tasks 
in a prompt. efficient and well 
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qualified manner. No doctor can 
protect the health of his client 


without a thorough background of 


medicine, and certainly no in- 
surance agent can protect the 
financial future of his client with- 
out an equaliy thorough knowl- 
edge of the insurance business. 
This knowledge is the only means 
of maintaining our professional 
status and of insuring the “Future 
Unlimited” of the industry and 
the American agency system. 

















“Listen vou little brat, you're either too young to want that, or too old to 


believe in me.” 







































HON. LORENZO J. NOA 


PUERTO RICO 


HE HONORABLE LorENZO J. Noa, Superintendent of Insurance 

for Puerto Rico, received his elementary education in Spain, 
returning to Puerto Rico to complete his schooling. From 1912 to 
1920 he was general manager and attorney in fact for an insur- 
ance agency. In 1921 the insurance law of Puerto Rico was ‘ap- 
proved, which created the office which he now holds. He was 
appointed Chief and General Inspector of Insurance from 1921 
to 1929, Clerk of Revenue and General Statistics from then until 
1942, and has held his present position since 1943. He is also chair- 
man of the Accident Prevention Council and member of the AFDA 
fraternity. 
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HON. MARY DONLON 


NEW YORK 


zz HoNnoRABLE Mary Donon was appointed chairman of 
Tine New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board by 
Governor Dewey in April, 1945. Previous to that date Miss 
Donlon served as vice-chairman of the Industrial Board, a fore- 
runner of the present Workmen’s Compensation Board, and pre- 
pared, at the Governor’s request, a survev of workmen’s compensa- 
tion administration in the state. A graduate of Cornell Law 
School, she practiced law in New York state since 1921, as a partner 
in the firm of Burke and Burke. She is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Cornell University and a trustee of the Practicing Law 
Institute. 















* It is no easy task to break 
a habit without offering 
an attractive alternative. 
And so that is what the 
Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan does 


We'll Change a Habit 


HEN NEW CARS really roll 
W ca the assembly lines in 


volume once more, the public will 
find two alert and resourceful 
forces competing for the privilege 
of financing and insuring these 
cars., 

In the early days of automobile 
manufacturing, the market was 
limited to the rich man and his 
family. The motor car was looked 
upon as a plaything —a luxury 
costly to buy and expensive to op- 
erate. Then some sales executive 
of the automotive industry in- 
vented an installment buying sys- 
tem and pronto shoved the pur- 
chasing power of the public into 
the future, extending it eventually 
from 12 to 24 months. Thousands 
of people became the owners of 
motor cars because they were 
willing to pay for an assumed ob- 
ligation in order to own an auto- 
mobile, yet they would not make 
a cash savings of a similar amount. 

Mass production was needed to 
satisfy the suddenly inflated de- 





By HARRY G. 
mand for motor cars. Big money 
hundreds of millions of dollars 

- was needed to finance this new 
method of purchasing, because the 
manufacturer was unable to grant 
credit on such an extended basis, 
nor could the dealers. 

So, quite naturally, the problem 
was taken to the banks. The bank- 
ers were quick to recognize that 
the customary bank loan was 
quite different from a loan made 
for the purpose of buying a car. A 
conditional sales contract or a 
chattel mortgage was pretty poor 
collateral when the automobile 
was damaged by fire or collision, 
or perhaps was stolen. Conse- 
quently, the bankers demanded 
that such hazards be covered by 
insurance. 

Even this did not reduce the 
credit hazard sufficiently, and as 
the number of car purchasers in- 
creased rapidly, so did the troubles 
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of the banks. They soon discov- 
ered that the so-called finance busi- 
ness on the purchase of automo- 
biles was becoming more and 
more unprofitable, particularly in 
those cases where they had agreed 
to accept all such business pre- 
sented to them. The whole situa- 
tion led to cautious selection of 
business and a consequent slowing 
down in the sale of cars. Neither 
the manufacturer nor the dealer 
liked these conditions, so finance 
companies were fostered or fa- 
thered by the automotive indus- 
try to take care of its own install- 
ment sales. 

To further accelerate sales, the 
trade-in system of disposing of 
used cars made its bow. As more 
and different kinds of cars ap- 
peared, competition became. much 
greater both between dealers and 
between manufacturers. The mar- 
gin of profit to the dealer was seri- 
ously affected and, in many cases, 
was wiped out by the trade-in al- 
lowances granted. At one time, it 
was said, it was necessary to make 
a sale of a new car and turn over 
the resulting used cars three times 
—a total of four transactions 
before any profit developed to the 
dealer. It was a “‘kick-back,” or 
share of profits developed in the 
financing of the cars paid to the 
dealer, which at times constituted 
the only profit made by him. Con- 
sequently the handling of finance 
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paper by the automobile dealer 
became vitally important to him. 

Pretty soon the finance com- 
panies discovered that it was 
profitable to handle the insurance, 
too, and this became a part of the 
automobile transaction. Insurance 
companies were organized or pur- 
chased by the finance companies. 
As a result, a well-rounded “pack- 
age method” of selling, financing 
and insuring a car developed. 
With the various elements thus 
“packaged,” the buyer knew very 
little, if anything, about the cost 
of financing his purchase or the 
what or why of the insurance 
which covered his car. 

Thus, when the banks, through 
their caution, turned the automo- 
bile finance business away from 
their doors, they simultaneously 
removed a great deal of insurance 
from the hands of the local agent. 
The system thus developed has 
thrived for 25 years, habit has de- 
veloped in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of private passenger au- 
tomobiles. 

When World War II arrived 
and it was almost impossible to 
purchase new automobiles, Mr. 
and Mrs. America for the first 
time in a quarter of a century were 
rolling along the highways on 
tires and in cars which they owned 
outright. Since the finance com- 
panies and their dealers were not 
soliciting renewals on the fire, 
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theft, collision and comprehensive 
insurance, this type of coverage 
once more gravitated to the insur- 
ance agent. He — collectively - 
enjoyed millions of dollars in pre- 
miums which had lost to 
him for many years. 
Through a desire 
this insurance 


been 


now to keep 
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agents agree that the insurance 
business shall go to the insurance 
agent and the financing or loan 
business shall go to the banks. It is 
further agreed that neither shall 
participate in the financial re- 
wards of the other. The agents 
are to bring automobile purchase 

loans to the 





business in the 
hands of the lo- 
cal agent, the 
Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan came 
into existence. 
Its creator was 
the National 
Association of 
Insurance 
Agents, work- 
ing in conjunc- 
tion with the 
American Bank- 
ers Association 
and the Insur- 
ance Advertis- 
ing Conference. 
The first and 
primary pur- 
pose of the plan is to create and 
maintain an open market for in- 
surance policies issued with the 
financing of an automobile. It is 
directly opposed to the policies 
which might or might not be writ- 
ten through an automobile sales 


agency. 
How is this accomplished? The 
local banks and local 


insurance 
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. an alliance for the common denefit 


banks and the 
oanks in turn 
see that the 
agent responsi- 
ble for a loan 
gets the insur- 
ance. In other 
words, they 
form an_alli- 
ance for the 
common _ bene- 
fit of both. 

The Bank 
and Agent 
Auto Plan has 
won many 
friends. The 
banks — in fact 
about 10,000 of 
them — have 
expressed their willingness to fur- 
nish loans for the purchase of an 
automobile. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, with 
its 20,000 members, and many of 
the independent casualty and fire 
insurance companies are working 
for the success of the plan. 

Two manuals have been pub- 
lished — one for the guidance of 
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insurance agents and compiled 
by the NAIA under the title of 
“Serving the Millions.” The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association is respon- 
sible for the second, called ‘“Di- 
rect Automobile Financing,” 
which gives detailed information 
to its members about handling 
these auto loans. 

Obviously, breaking down a 
habit 25 years old is no small task, 
and the banks and agents must 
offer something tangible to the 
prospective user of the Bank and 
Agent Auto Plan. First and fore- 
most, the banks must recognize 
that a savings must be offered, and 
many are doing that. 

Finance charges on loans vary 
and have varied between automo- 
bile finance companies and _ be- 
tween communities. In the old 
days some of the finance company 
charges were huge, built up by in- 
vestigation fees and things of that 
sort. ‘Today much of this financing 
is done for 6 percent, charged on 
the original total amount of the 
loan for its entire term. Under this 
method the simple interest charge 
is much greater than the figure 
actually quoted. 

Many banks, however, because 
they do not have to borrow 
money, fee] that they are in a po- 
sition tg quote a lower interest 
charge and still make money. 
Some of them quote 3 percent for 
new cars and 4 percent for old 
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ones, others use 3.33 percent for 
all transactions, while 4 percent 
seems to be the average rate. Thus 
the banks are offering a saving to 
users of the Bank and Agent Plan. 
Whether or not finance compa- 
nies can or will meet this com- 
petition is yet to be seen. 

There is, however, an an- 
nounced intention on the part of 
some automobile companies to 
license their dealers as insurance 
agents, the purpose probably be- 
ing to substitute the commission 
of the insurance for the kick-back 
on the finance deal and in this way 
give some relief to the finance 
companies when, as and if their 
charges must be reduced. 

In addition’ to a tangible sav- 
ing, the Bank and Agent Auto 
Plan holds forth another impor- 
tant attraction, that of being a 
community affair. When the car 
is purchased a local bank is used 
for the loan, a local agent writes 
the insurance and it is purchased 
from a local automobile dealer. 
This makes it a 100 percent neigh- 
borly and neighborhood transac- 
tion. 

Still another important consid- 
eration is that the purchaser of a 
car often prefers to do business 
with a bank. It is a dignified 
method of obtaining a loan, it es- 
tablishes bank credit which may 
be useful for other things, and it 
certainly offers to many a much 




















handier way of making monthly 
payments. 

To compete with the one-pack- 
age method of purchasing a car 
which has prevailed for almost 25 
years, however, both banks and 
agents must realize that prompt 
approval of loans is necessary. In 
some communities, credit is es- 
tablished in advance. The agent 
submits a list of his customers to 
the bank or banks and they in 
turn issue credit cards, so that 
there is no question about the ac- 
ceptance of the loan. 

Banks and insurance companies 
are both furnishing excellent ad- 
vertising material to push the use 
of the Bank and Agent Auto Plan. 
The plan represents an ideal sub- 
ject for cooperative sales and ad- 
vertising efforts by the agents 
through local boards, state asso- 
ciations and the national associ- 


ation. Banks have banded _ to- 
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gether for the common cause. 
With hundreds of millions of in- 
surance premiums and billions of 
dollars in loans involved, the plan 
deserves the greatest support pos- 
sible by every person and organ- 
ization interested. Its story should 
be told by every available means 
of communication— word of 
mouth, radio, newspaper 
direct mail and outdoor displays. 

Despite its importance and de- 
spite the support it has already 


space, 


rallied, the question naturally 
arises can the Bank and Agent 
Auto Plan change the buying 


habits of a quarter of a century? 
Of course it can, but will it? Its 
success depends upon three things 

~—the actual savings to the pur- 
chaser, speed of loan service, and 
most important of all the willing- 
ness of the agents, banks and in- 
surance companies to work, and 
work hard. 


te 


“HE WOULDN’T BUY” 


Most salesmen, when they fall down and don’t sell, put the failure on 
the prospect. ‘‘He wouldn’t buy,” they say, instead of saying, “I wasn’t 


able to sell him.” 


The fact is, that whenever a prospect doesn’t buy, it is a sure sign 
that he was the better salesman of the two. 

His reasons for not buying were more persuasive than the salesman’s 
reasons for his buying. Every sale is thus a two-sided presentation. 
Whichever man has the more persuasive power is the better sales- 


Indiana Agent 


man. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years -Ago 


Make it clear to the prospect that the true purpose of a fidelity bond is to reas- 
sure him by means of thorough investigations that his confidence in the honesty 
of his personnel is not misplaced; to protect him against undesirables in the 
employment of new personnel; and to indemnify against loss if changing cir- 
cumstances in the life of an employee should cause him to yield to temptation. 
We can determine if an employee has had a past record of honest dealings, but 
we cannot nor can the employer identify the employee who at some later date 
may yield to temptation. — Fred C. Robertson. 


Four Years Ago 


Good management breeds good credit practices. . . . Abuses of credit are not the 
sins of policyholders exclusively. Contributory negligence points an admonish- 
ing finger at agents. Clients expect to pay for policies, or they would not buy 
the insurance at the outset. The successful sale, therefore and obviously, includes 
the plan of paying the premium. — Matthew P. Zendzian. 


Two Years -A go 


Corporate sureties are ready and willing to guarantee that a public official will 
administer his office not only honestly, but “faithfully” —a very broad term as 
interpreted by our courts. No form of insurance is more “comprehensive” in 
coverage than the public official bond, yet careful underwriting has made the 
business profitable. Surety companies owe their existence and continuance to a 
service that enlightened government demands — bonding of its officials, servants 
and employees against malfeasance, misfeasance and non-feasance. — Robert 
Steinemann. 
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DEBUT. Unveiled at the National Business Show, held at Grand “PLOWSHARES.” Originally designed 
Central Palace early in October, this electric mail-opener automatically for war weapons, these parts are adapted 
slits open up to 700 envelopes a minute without damaging the con- to costume jewelry! Bracelets and neck- 
tents. Dial controls the precision trimming off of envelopes. This is _ lace of bronze bushings and tiny springs; 
just one of the devices which may grace the office of the future. belt of perforated aluminum gears. 


A Modern -Adaptations 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Something New VW 


MODEL. Balanced on what look like DEMONSTRATION. Christened the Kytoon, this device is used for 


| the pontoons on a seaplane, this model _surf-casting. A cross between a balloon and a kite, the hook and line 
yacht, designed by Leslie Appleton, was are attached. Much greater distance can be covered with this than with 
displayed at the “Britain Can Make It” ordinary casting methods: 2,000 feet as against 80. The Kytoon saw 


show atthe Victoria and Albert museum. its first use at Martha’s Vineyard during the October striper derby. 





ADE WEROM A Lace: 
— THE SLUT pany 
of ADVENTURES OF KITTY oar 
Sapoetipieeniaenes m 


PROGRESS. Soon the days of hand-painted traffic lines will be gone 
forever. This machine, designed and built by Carl Schmer of Ta- 
coma, Washington, is speeding up that formerly painstaking proc- 
ess. Operated by three men, it uses 80 gallons of paint to line about 
twelve blocks, and averages about 25 miles per day. 


A Automobile, 


THE 


PRESTO! With only the flick of a finger, Robert Champion 
(right), director of this country’s only landing aids experiment 
station, can sit in a control tower and release an inferno of flame 
(left) along runways and boundaries of an airfield, which will 
dissipate fog enough to let pilots land by visual methods. 








SMASHED. This huge trailer truck swered|p HE 
avoid hitting one car and over-turned, landiggn of 
top of another. The driver of the car emegid on! 
unhurt, glad that no one was in the backeit, he 
for he would really have been squashed! exc 
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SHATTERED. Two men — one a radio star andilf other 
a steel executive — lost their lives in this small@ plane 
when it crashed on the grounds of the Tam 0¥ anter 
golf club in Chicago last fall. Here policemen ins} ct the 
wreckage, which is piled up against a tree. 
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HEAD DOWN. Amazingly enough, the driver 
of this car crawled out and walked away with 
only minor cuts and bruises to remind him that 
he had dropped sixteen feet into a sewerpipe 
excavation! Just another case of a charmed life? 


andi other 
mall @ plane 
m 0¥ anter 
on insy ct the 


ALL ABOARD. New Yorkers had a chance last fall to see 
the new “trampship of the air,” a postwar, British-designed 
freight plane capable of carrying six tons. Trucks drive 
right into the capacious interior of the plane through the 
great doors in its nose. 


HEAD UP. A few too many pounds in the rear of this truck 
made it bog down as it entered a driveway. However, it 
injured no one, it blocked no traffic — and, as one trucker ob- 
served, it was mighty easy to unload. Perhaps life for a truck 
driver would be simpler if he tried this trick. 


N PICTURES 


-Aviations V 


RUINS. Two children playing in the woods last 
fall found the wreckage of a two-motored plane 
in which four CAA officials, en route to Atlanta 
from Washington, were killed the day before. 
Here is the remains of one wing. 
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COLOSSUS. “It floats” — this gigantic advertisement for MGM pictures. One of six surplus Navy blimps, it 
carries a moving electric sign operated on the principle of the sign around the New York Times building, but 
infinitely larger. In this picture, the moving tape was held stationary so that a time exposure could be made. Im 
proper contact resulted from this unorthodox procedure, and some of the bulbs failed to stay lighted. Clusters of 
bulbs can be seen close up, but at 1,000 feet they merge into a single point of light. 


A Airborne 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Railroad ¥ 


OVER THE EDGE. This derailment on CAPSIZED. This railroad accident had more unfortunate conse- 
the Delaware and Hudson railroad quences than the one which the preceding photograph shows. Run- 
blocked the tracks for nine hours while ning an hour behind schedule, this Union Pacific train piled up ona 
eleven overturned cars were hoisted up. mountain curve outside Victorville, California. Seven persons were 
No one was reported injured, however. killed and over 70 injured. Here is a view of the fallen engine. 





















* The Army and Navy de- 
veloped excellent tech- 
niques for training men 
speedily and thoroughly. 
Many of them, such as the 
poster at left, which uses 
humor to emphasize a 
serious idea, industry 
might well adopt 


War Shows Business How 


HEN OUR 12-MILLION-MAN 

Army and Navy ballooned 
into being after December 7, 1941, 
the task of indoctrination, training 
and motivation was an awing chal- 
lenge to American ingenuity. How 
well this job was done is now a 
matter of happy history. But more 
important now is how it was done, 
for the methods are something for 
American industry to consider in 
its thinking about current train- 
ing, motivation and industrial re- 
lations problems. The story of how 
scores of specially created training 
devices, plus thousands of authori- 
tative training publications and 
films, were successfully put to 
work provides a pattern which 
business could adapt to fit its own 
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training programs. 

We must also recognize the fact 
that the very men who were so 
quickly and so effectively trained, 
mentally conditioned and kept on 
fighting edge by the use of these 
methods have been made recep- 
tive to this type of training. They 
will expect industry to use these 
same techniques in retraining them. 

What, then, can American in- 
dustry learn about the know-how 
that the armed forces developed 
for effectively using training aids 

- lessons learned by experiences, 
mistakes and patience. 

Of all training media used by 
the armed services, training films 
are perhaps of most general in- 
terest for application to industry. 
he war is responsible for progress 

















in planning, writing and producing 
training films to a much greater 
degree than can be imagined. New 
ideas were developed; many basic 
prewar concepts of industry will 
to be corrected as a 
sequence of war experiences. 

For instance, one radical finding 
concerns the ideal length of sound 
motion pictures and sound slide 
films produced for training pur- 
poses. Before the war sound pic- 
tures, whose sole purpose was to 
train someone to do something, 
frequently ran as long as 80 to 90 
minutes. The excuse was that this 


have con- 


length was necessary to assure con- 
tinuity of thought. The experi- 
ences of the armed forces, how- 
ever, definitely prove that a sound 
picture longer than 35 minutes is 
not only ineffective, but actually 
detracts from training results. 

lo keep within this time limit 
may mean breaking a single sub- 
ject into two or even three sepa- 
rate comprising a series. 
The results in training effective- 
ness seem to justify the extra effort, 
and the additional cost should be 
negligible. 

Of equal importance is the 
sharp difference now recognized 
between motion pictures produced 
for use in training and those pro- 
duced for general interest mass 
audience showing. No single mo- 
tion picture, it has been shown, 
can do both jobs, although indus- 


films 
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try has frequently called upon one 
picture for this dual duty. After 
a few sad experiences during the 
war, a motion picture created to 
train soldiers or sailors how to 
perform some job was never per- 
mitted to be used at another time 
to motivate a group of service men 
fill-in before a feature 
movie. Sales promotion men re- 
turning to their desks and acutely 
aware of their own experiences in 
service will recall that they may 
have agonizingly sat thorough a 
motion picture showing the proper 
technique for covering an airplane 
wing with fabric at the ‘‘Rec”’ hall 
one night — after they had fin- 
ished a hard day of work and were 
in the mood for entertainment 
only. They will be certain that any 
films with which they are con- 
cerned that may be produced for 
general consumer audience show- 
ing will contain a minimum amount 
of dull, technically presented in- 
formation. Conversely, having 
seen for themselves how easy it is 
technical 
from a training film that tells the 
whole story, they will make certain 
that: every little fact that is vital 
to training a worker will be in any 
picture they have anything to do 
with. And they will probably even 
wish to eliminate cute extraneous 
non-technical information in these 
training films, so that nothing will 
take the edge off the training punch 


or aS a 


to absorb information 
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Some of the thinking about the 
use of color in factual films, also, 
will be influenced by the experi- 
ences of the services. Before the 
war the vogue in industrial films 
was for color wherever the budget 
would permit. During the war 
when color stock was at a pre- 
mium, a strict policy had to be 
established and observed to use 
color film only where it was nec- 
essary and effective. And so when 
a training film was considered for 
possible production, and the orig- 
inating authority requested that 
it be produced in color, the yard- 
stick that was applied was (1) 
Will color make this film a better 
film? (2) Will color make it easier 
to see and understand the facts? 
Except for such subjects as medical 
films, aerology subjects and gen- 
eral interest films where battle and 
combat scenes were more vividly 
portrayed in color, color photog- 
raphy was kept at a minimum. 
After some time, comparative 
tests showed that unless color was 
actually vital to the story told on 
the screen, the use of color was not 
a contributing factor to the effec- 
tiveness of a completed film. 

To decide whether a training 
film should be a motion picture or 
a slide film, industry could well 
adopt some of the techniques used 
by the armed forces. When the 
services requested a training film, 
to decide whether it should be pro- 
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duced as a motion picture or as a 
slide film, the question was asked, 
Is motion an inherent part of the story? 
If motion was important or was 
believed necessary to maintain in- 
terest or to achieve results, then 
the picture (if produced) became 
a motion picture. If the answer 
to this question was negative a 
sound slide film resulted, or, even 
more frequently, a silent slide film 
with captions. 

At first the originating author- 
ities didn’t like it when they re- 
ceived approval for slide films 
rather than for motion pictures. 
They had envisioned the training 
film only as a motion picture. But 
when they saw that for teaching 
purposes, slide films enhanced the 
results achieved from their project. 
the trend toward the use of slide 
films began to increase. 

Industry, too, can utilize this 
experience. For example, in cer- 
tain step-by-step procedures, each 
frame of a silent slide film can be 
held on the screen as long as de- 
sired, and this makes it certain 
that everyone receiving instruction 
will understand. In motion pic- 
tures this advantage does not exist, 
of course. 

As for the length of slide films, 
sound slide films, as previously 
mentioned, should be no longer 
than 35 minutes; shorter if possible. 
But a silent slide film, which is 
literally a series of charts on films, 














can be any length. A silent slide 
film must cover a complete story. 
However, the Army and Navy 
found it advantageous to break 
any long training story into com- 
ponent parts, making individual 
silent slide films of each complete 
component part. For example, in 
a complex series for instruction in 
servicing Naval Aircraft, the ig- 
nition system of a single airplane 
was covered by as many as 20 
slide films. Individually each told 
the complete story of a specific 
part of the ignition system. Col- 
lectively they explained the entire 
ignition system. 

Silent slide films require a con- 
trol that will assure uniformity of 
teaching results, since individual 
instructors may interpret differ- 
ently the short, terse, pertinent 
captions which appear on each 
frame of this type of film. To con- 
trol the uniformity of lesson pres- 
entation, the services learned it 
was important to have instructors’ 
guides so that instructors would 
have the complete story behind 
the lesson they were teaching. 
Since industry will doubtless more 
and more accept the silent slide 
film as a teaching tool, it should 
utilize the teaching guide — both 
to control the over-all lesson and 
to assure a more intelligent pres- 
entation of these films. One of the 
first silent slide films produced by 
industry after the war is for a 
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roofing manufacturer who has the 
problem of showing the step-by- 
step procedure of applying a pat- 
ented roofing. With the help of a 
study guide, the meeting leader is 
(first) sure to conduct the meeting 
as the central office plannedit, and 
(second) is able, in his explana- 
tion, to give the reason for each 
step in the process and to answer 
any possible questions. 

Just as the services produced 
any one film as a part of a com- 
plete motivation or training pro- 
gram, so industry must consider 
films as integral tools to be coor- 
dinated with over-all thinking. If 
the job at hand is to train work- 
men in the handling of a new 
product, then the training litera- 
ture, the training program and the 
film must be integrated. The armed 
services learned that illustrating 
their training manuals with photos 
from related training films tied the 
package together very effectively. 
Similarly, if a motion picture has 
been planned to promote a prod- 
uct or a service, industry must 
learn to tie this in with the ad- 
vertising and promotion program 
and not (as was ‘too often done 
before the war) append it as a 
wagging tail to a program — an 
afterthought, in many cases. 

The war showed the necessity 
for considering all angles involved 
in planning a training film. Too 
often in the prewar era, a com- 
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The free gunnery trainer, used by both the Army and Navy, combined an unusual use of 


motion pictures with a training device that gave the thrills of combat fighting 


pany would spend thousands of 


dollars to produce a mass showing 
or training film and then wind up 
with not enough prints for the 
purpose or too many. The Army 
and the Navy learned early that 
not enough prints of a film might 
easily make an entire project 
worthless. As part of the produc- 
tion schedule for a picture the 


services scheduled the number of 


prints needed to do the job. They 
did this by estimating the number 
of persons to be trained, the num- 





ber of possible meetings or classes, 
the length of the training program, 
the number of projectors avail- 
able, and the depreciation of 
prints. This was insurance that 
when a film was needed, a print 
would be available. Conversely 
they learned, too, that having too 
many prints of a film had a psy- 
chological reaction on instructors; 
they were reluctant to use films 
which seemed to be haphazardly 
strewn around. 


In this same vein, the services 
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learned that as important as having 
enough prints of their films was 
the need for adequate projection 
equipment, costly though it is. 
Sometimes this cost has been con- 
cealed until the job was far enough 
along for the producer to be sure 
he would not lose the order. Com- 
mercial producers will have to 
learn to plan on a film program as 
a unit, with all factors of cost 
considered — and then get the 
money to do the job satisfactorily. 

Early in the war it wasn’t un- 
usual for many sparkling Army 
and Navy training films to wind 
up on the shelves because no one 
really knew how to use them. Con- 
certed efforts to disseminate film 
utilization know-how soon, how- 
ever, brought results. Similarly, 
just as promotion or advertising 
are followed through by a civilian 
concern, it is that concern’s re- 
sponsibility to see that if they use 
films in their sales or training, the 
meeting leaders or instructors 
know how to use these films. And 
it is the producer who will have to 
provide easily assimilated utiliza- 
tion information that will be easily 
put to work in the field. 


TRAINING DEVICES 
Employing visual senses, but of 

a more dramatic nature than films, 
were special training devices that 
were widely used by both Army 
and Navy. Early in the war these 
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training devices were the solution 
to training needs when there wasn’t 
enough actual combat equipment 
available to spare for training. But 
it was soon learned that with these 
devices, training was just as ef- 
fective as if the real equipment 
was used and had many other 
advantages. 

For example, when new equip- 
ment or a modification of old 
equipment was developed, all the 
material was usually desperately 
needed at the scene of battle, and 
none of it could be diverted to 
training. However, inexpensive 
replicas made of wood or plastic 
served to orient trainees, and the 
engineering skill of the Army and 
Navy soon made these mockups or 
replicas work almost the same as 
the actual equipment. In addition, 
these were so well planned that 
in aviation, for instance, mistakes 
weren’t fatal, yet the sense of flying 
was ever present. 

Industry has already begun to 
think in terms of synthetic training 
devices for many of its own prob- 
lems; and as men trained with 
this type of material during the 
war return to industry, their ex- 
perience and ingenuity will bring 
into being more and more of this 
type of training aid. 

The aviation industry is setting 
the pace in this respect. However, 
the same training setup that taught 
pilots how to fly safely can be the 
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starting point of a training project 
that the automotive manufacturers 
can devise to train drivers how to 
drive more safely. 

Such a device must be easily 
made, and should be far less ex- 
pensive than the real thing. It 
should be as easily operated as the 
equipment for which training is 
being given. Where the training is 
for work or use of something that 
is in reality small in size, the de- 
vice should be large enough for 
groups of persons to use and see. 
The maintenance involved in a 
training device should be at a 
minimum, and, if possible, it 
should be portable. 

There is no reason for limiting 
training devices to training on- 
the-job workers. Actually the dra- 
matic possibilities of such a train- 
ing aid lend themselves extremely 
well to consumer education, in- 
dustrial relations and exhibitions 
and public demonstrations. 


TRAINING LITERATURE 

When the war began, the quick- 
est way of getting training infor- 
mation into the hands of trainees 
was through the printed page. This 
printed material took the form, 
in those days, of the usual govern- 
ment type of booklet. But it wasn’t 
long before the format of this ma- 
terial took a different tone — one 
for which the services drew from 
the best sales promotion and ad- 
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vertising experience of industry 
for a pattern, and then improved 
on the pattern. 

The short, direct approach was 
accepted as the best basis for pre- 


senting training literature, and 
with that idea in mind all stops 
were pulled and the hard-hitting 
training publications that resulted 
were effective and eagerly received. 

Training literature in industry 
has frequently used the eye-appeal 
of sales promotion style but has 
leaned toward the pedagogical in 
its content. The training manuals 
produced by the armed services 
veered sharply away from any- 
thing that smacked of pedagogy in 
its more obvious forms and pre- 
sented the facts so that they were 
easily absorbed and assimilated. 
Illustrations were profusely used 

for information and to get 
interest. 

Humor actually was the most 
important characteristic. The Army 
and the Navy alike with their 
Snoopers, Dilberts and a host of 
other characters used humor to 
deal with the grim subject of kill- 
ing and keeping from being killed, 
and the men who were trained 
loved it and came back for more. 
Poster techniques, too, 
fected. Serious subjects like safety 
in flight were kidded, and the kid- 
ding got over a story for the Navy, 
for example, that serious posters 
just didn’t seem to register. The 


were af- 
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Army with its series on booby 
traps and poison gas used this 
technique equally effectively. 


This universal acceptance of 


humor in training for serious work 
may be the approach that industry 
will turn to for use in training 
manuals. Industry’s training ma- 
terials have long been beautiful 
and impressive, but too often there 
hasn’t been any incentive for wad- 
ing through colorful splashes to get 
to the message. Perhaps the hu- 
morous treatment that the war 
developed will be the device for 
creating the desire to wade through 
bulky training publications. 

As with films and devices, so 


with training literature the find- 
ings have been that not every- 
one can create and produce a sat- 
isfactory training aid. The armed 
forces proved to their own satis- 
faction that specialists knowing 
the subject to be treated, plus 
specialists knowing the medium to 
be used, are both necessary to do 
a completely rounded training 
aids job. Either one alone was 
found to be not enough to pro- 
vide the training aids that helped 
to train a victorious Army and 
Navy. Likewise, either one alone 
cannot be enough to help train 
and reconvert a victorious nation 
to successful peacetime efforts. 





Safety posters like this one, which is captioned ‘Spoiler likes to ride on the tractor! ,’’ 


treated the subject humorously but effectively 




















Usable Ideas for Today 


Let A BUDGET 
You OFF 


It is by no means unusual for an 


Don’1 
SCARE 


insurance agent to see a prospect who 
gives him a courteous and attentive 
reception and who admits that the 
policy the agent is trying to sell him 
is an excellent thing and one that he 
would like to have. ‘‘But,”’ 
“T’m afraid there is no place for it in 
my budget since I don’t see how I can 
increase the budget or strike out any 
of its items to get the cost of that policy 
in it.” 

This may seem a fair objection and 
one difficult to overcome. As a matte: 
of fact, it affords an excellent argu- 
ment for selling the policy. 

The man who keeps a carefully 
thought-out budget and does his best 
not to exceed the amounts he has 
fixed in it is obviously not a spend- 
thrift or a man careless in his business 
affairs. He has figured what his income 
will be and he has planned carefully 
how he can best make that income pro- 


he says, 


vide for the things of most importance 
to him. He will apportion so much 
for such necessary things as rent, fuel, 
food, clothing, recreation, education 
for his children, and other items. 

Che budget is a splendid thing, but 
the agent should be able to convince 
his client of the one way to make it 
provide for the things he needs and 
wants but also to protect him against 
certain things which he most cer- 
tainly does not want or need but may 
get nevertheless. 

Unquestionably a man who has a 
carefully prepared budget and lives 
up to it would carry at least such forms 
of insurance as life, fire and automo- 
bile liability and, perhaps, other types. 
He does not have to be told what 
would happen to his budget if his 
house burned down, and he carried 
no fire insurance; if he had a serious 
automobile accident and damages 
were obtained against him, and he had 
no automobile insurance protection. 
But he may not have considered the 
ways in which he could be 


several 
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held liable for losses resulting from 
one thing or another which losses can 
be insured against at no great cost to 
him, but which, if he were obliged 
to meet them himself, would make 
that excellent budget a mockery. 

His budget may include a reason- 
able sum for employing a maid or a 
man who occasionally takes care of 
his lawn or does other jobs around the 
place. But it has no sizable item set 
aside to pay doctor and hospital bills 
if the maid should fall down stairs or 
the handy man severely injure him- 
self while fixing the furnace or doing 
something else for which he was hired. 
And there is also the stranger within 
his gate for whose bad luck he may 
find himself financially responsible. 

Perhaps the budget provides for 
his golf club dues, but it probably) 




















“We got so thirsty, we just couldn't wait 
any longer.” 





makes no provisions at all for what he 

will have to pay out to the man who 
manages to get his head right in the 

orbit of the golf ball he has driven 

with even more than his accustomed 

skill and force for what would have 

been several hundred yards if the 

third party, so called in insurance | 
circles, had not unintentionally stopped 

its swift flight. 

Any capable agent can think of 
many other possibilities which might 
make the budget a thing of shreds 
and tatters. ““You can’t take this pro- 
tection because it may unbalance your 
budget?” you ask. His affirmative 
reply allows you to point out to him 
that about the only way he can make 
certain the budget will be of much 
value is to take the insurance you have 
suggested which will protect him 
against possible expenses there is prac- 
tically no other way to provide for in 
any budget. 


INSURE THE Furs 


From now until winter ends furs 
are an important part of every well- 
dressed woman’s attire. An agent told 
us that he recently wrote to a care- 
fully selected list of women he knew 
who owned expensive fur coats, point- 
ing out that while the coats had been 
reasonably safe from thieves while in 
storage they were far from safe in the 
home or when worn in restaurants and 
places of amusement. He explained 
how small was the cost of insurance 
against such loss and described the 
policy that would do it. He added 
that the results both surprised and 
delighted him and that in the future 
he would not overlook this method. 
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.. a majority of the states have 
adopted the 1943 so-called New 
York Standard Fire Policy, there are 
necessarily attendant changes in 
forms. Mr. Hilgemann, in this com- 
prehensive article, discusses the 
significance of the more important 


of these changes. 
































SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


What’s New in Fire Insurance 


HE TITLE of this article, in five 
"Tole words, describes its pur- 
pose so completely that I shall not 
waste your time and mine with an 
elaborate introduction. Most agents 
may believe that they are fully in- 
formed about the changes in forms 
that have taken place in the last 
few years, but are they? It cer- 
tainly will do no harm for all of us 
totakestock —frequently —in these 
fast-moving times. 

So, with these few introductory 
words, let’s bring ourselves up to 
date again on a few of the more 
important changes in fire insur- 
ance—just to be certain that our 
assureds’ interests are adequately 
protected, not to mention, of 
course, our own. 

Since the 1943 (so-called) New 
York standard fire policy has been 
adopted in a majority of the states, 
it might be well to call attention to 
the fact that while the fewer num- 
ber of words used, as compared 
to previous policies, makes it pos- 
sible to eliminate many clauses in 
the forms to be attached thereto, 
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this also makes it highly necessary 
for agents to be sure that all in- 
surable interests are named in the 
policy to be covered. The chattel 
mortgage prohibition is eliminat- 
ed. The fall-of-the-building clause 
is no longer necessary, but this 
does not mean that the company 
is liable for loss caused by collapse 
unless fire ensues. A fire caused by 
riot would now be covered. The 
war risk exclusion now dovetails 
with the wording of the war damage 
policy. It is recommended that 
every agent make a comparison 
between the old and new policy, 
so that other minor changes will 
be familiar to him. 

Another basic change in forms, 
which to date is limited to eastern 
territory, covering so-called supe- 
rior risks through the Factory In- 
surance Association, or direct with 
the companies, is Extended Cover- 
age No. 3. This now extends the 
windstorm coverage to cover ex- 

















pense (in excess of $200) of remov- 
ing debris blown upon the premises 
from adjoining property. The ex- 
plosion clause now includes loss 
caused by explosion of pressure 
containers operated at a normal 
| working pressure of 15 pounds or 
| less, or not over 5 pounds vacuum; 
also loss or 
damage caused 
by portable gas 
cylinders of the 
replaceable and 
refillable serv- 
ice type. Loss 
by explosion oc- 
curring on ad- 
joining prem- 
ises, even if 
caused by steam 
boilers, is now 
covered. 

In a majority 
of states a new 
broad dwelling 
house form has 





an amended ex- 

tended coverage endorsement. 
Chese forms give the assured more 
coverage for his premiums than 
he had before. However, there are 
a few sales angles which can be 
emphasized in connection with 
this form. For instance, the auto- 
matic coverage of 10 per cent on 
outbuildings. In order to cover an 
assured properly, you should know 
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the value of such outbuildings and 
their location with reference to 
the main dwelling. Are they sub- 
ject to the same loss? Are they 
grouped in such a way that the 
10 per cent available is sufficient 
to cover their value? This is partic- 
ularly necessary when insuring 
suburban es- 
tates or sea- 
sonal summer 
properties. 
The rental 
value feature of 
the dwelling 
form also offers 
sales _possibili- 
ties in bringing 
the insurance to 
value up to a 
proper amount. 
While this is an 
optional election 
on the part of 
an assured, it is 
reasonable to 


be en in tro- L. C. HILGEMANN assume that a 
duced, as wellas . . . study future requirement dwelling loss 


would have to 
be rather extensive before requir- 
ing the occupant to seek other 
quarters. In that event, however, 
if the insurance available is used 
up in paying the property damage 
loss, then there is none left for the 
payment of rental value. Under 
some circumstances, particularly 
where there is no fire protection, 
even if 100 per cent insurance to 
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value were carried for property 
damage, it would be better to dis- 
regard the optional rental value 
coverage, and then write specific 
rent insurance. 

The 10 per cent off-the-premises 
coverage on household furniture 
lends itself to the same insurance 
to value sales argument in many 


cases. Assuming that the lady of 


the house has a $500 fur coat, and 
it burns while in storage, away 
from the premises, she should have 
$5,000 furniture insurance to be 
The chances 
could 


properly covered. 
are that this family) 
develop this amount of value in 
their residence. A $2,500 
policy would only give her 50 per 
cent coverage. There are, of course, 
other specific arguments applica- 
ble, such as children at school, 
extent of traveling done through- 
out the year, and values at clean- 
ers or laundries. 

Many people who are tenants 
in a dwelling or apartment do not 
know that their policy covers im- 
provements and betterments to 
the extent of 10 per cent of the 
amount of their policy. In these 
days of housing shortage, many 
tenants are improving or decorat- 
ing their quarters at their owh 
expense. Again an argument for 
more adequate insurance. 

Now consider business 
ruption insurance. Many agents 
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moting the sale of this type of 
coverage because they are not as 
familiar with its terms and con- 
ditions as they should.be. The 
language of the forms could be 
simplified, but when you try to 
sell this kind of insurance forget 
that part of it and discuss it with 
your prospect in terms he under- 
stands. If he has a fire or other 
catastrophe, he knows that the 
insurance companies will pay for 
the replacement of his property, 
but does he know that while this 
is being done there will be a loss 
of earnings? If your client believes 
that the life, health, and accident 
insurance is good for him person- 
ally, then business “‘life’’ insurance 
against fire or other catastrophe 
is quite as logical. 

For the purpose of this article, 
let us discuss the so-called ‘“‘con- 
tribution” form and _ the 
earnings” form. In my estimation 
the so-called per diem, weekly, or 
monthly forms are obsolete and 
do not lend themselves to proper 
coverage except in unusual cases. 
At the present time the so-called 
“contribution” form, with either 
the 80, 90, or 100 per cent co-in- 
surance Clause is being used prin- 
cipally on manufacturing risks. 

In soliciting a new prospect for 
this type of insurance, it may de- 
velop that your prospect is reticent 
about telling you the details of his 
to the extent that 
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are handicapped in making a prop- 
osition as to the premium cost and 
the amount of insurance necessary 
to be carried. It has been found 
that he will usually give you some 
general information which can 
be used to ascertain the amount 
of insurance required. Therefore, 
if you will, ask these three ques- 
tions: the amount of a year’s net 
sales, the cost of all raw materials 
and supplies entering into the 
manufacture of the product, and 
the amount of his ordinary pay- 
roll, by which is meant common 
labor and those employees who 
do not have to be retained in the 
event of a shut-down. By deducting 
the cost of materials and ordinary 
payroll from the net sales, you 
will arrive at an amount which is 
sufficient to cover him properly 
against a business interruption or 
use and occupancy loss. In the 
event that full accounting details 
are available, you can check this 
with a work sheet furnished by the 
companies, which sets up the same 
figures in more detail. 

The so-called “gross earnings” 
form is being used in the majority 
of cases to cover department stores 
and mercantile risks and_requires 
only two questions in order to as- 
certain the amount of insurance 
required, namely, the total net 
sales and the cost of merchandise 
sold; the difference between these 
two figures being the amount of 
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insurance required, plus any other 
earnings derived from the oper- 
ation of the business. In this form 
the policy covers payroll of all 
employees, and is therefore not 
excluded from the insurable value. 
The latter form can be written 
with the 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 
per cent clause. 

Inasmuch as the time element 
for replacing buildings is of impor- 
tance in writing business inter- 
ruption insurance, it is well to as- 
certain first what the normal time 
would be to replace the properties 
involved, based on local conditions, 
supply of materials, and labor 
market. If this can be agreed upon 
by you and your assured, then it 
is necessary to ascertain the high- 
est gross earnings attained during 
the number of months it might 
take to replace the property. 

One might easily figure that 
with a 50 per cent co-inurance 
clause gross earnings form, this 
would give six months’ coverage, 
whereas it might be found by ac- 
tual investigation that the amount 
of insurance carried would pay 
itself out in four months and leave 
your assured with two months’ 
earnings not covered. This same 
time element feature should be 
considered in connection with the 
contribution form, for the reason 
that if a policy is written and the 
amount insured is equal to 80 per 
cent of a year’s earnings, then the 
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amount of insurance carried would 
run itself out in nine months and 
twenty days. If written on a 90 
per cent co-insurance clause basis, 
the amount of insurance would be 
used up in ten months and twenty- 
four days. Therefore, it could be 
seen that if it would take a year to 
replace a large manufacturing 
plant, the insured would not have 
sufficient insurance to pay his 
loss, even though he was carrying 
enough insurance to comply with 
his co-insurance clause. 

Agents must also bear in mind 
that all business interruption in- 
surance should be projected on 
the basis of future earnings, and 
not necessarily on past experience. 

We are told that a “gross earn- 
ings” form for use on manufactur- 
ing risks is in process of being pro- 
mulgated. If, as, and when this is 
available, it may find favor among 
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Mone se Nov. 25th, opened 
the 40th annual Christmas 


Seal sale, which closes Dec. 25th. 
The money received will support 
tuberculosis control programs; 
95 percent in the state where it 
was contributed and five percent 
in the national organization. 


manufacturers who are trying to 
guarantee their employees an an- 
nual wage. The “gross earnings”’ 
form in this case would anticipate 
coverage on all labor costs enter- 
ing into the manufacture of prod- 
ucts, and in the event of loss would 
maintain a complete working or- 
ganization during the period of 
shut-down. Of course, the use of a 
“gross earnings” form on a man- 
ufacturing risk would require more 
insurance than is now carried 
under the so-called “‘contribution”’ 
form, but it is anticipated that 
proper rate adjustment would be 
made in such instance. 

Considering the present eco- 
nomic trend and demands of labor 
unions, it may be well to have 
students of this type of insurance, 
both in the company and agency 
ranks, give further study to what 
the future is likely to require. 
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Signposts 


HE CONQUEST of success is one 
Tor the real adventures of our 
time. It must be understood, how- 
ever, there is no four lane open 
road to travel, that it is seldom the 
result of an: outside gift or some 
mystical psychology. Yet, it is 
within the reach of everyone who 
strives for it. As Edison once said, 
genius is nine-tenths perspiration 
and one-tenth inspiration. 

A few years ago many schools 
and business houses used a motto 
that bore a wise message: “Plan 
your work and work your plan.” 
This should be a guiding principle 
for all who are interested in their 
future. One of the secrets of suc- 
cess and keeping happy on a job 
is to plan and outline for yourself 
the essentials of your job, what can 
be done to develop and make it 
more successful. Thus, while you 
plan you achieve, while you 
achieve you succeed, and success 
is your goal. There is an intriguing 
autobiography, “The American- 









Alertness to change and to 
new ideas — discarding the 
old when it has outlived its 
usefulness — is a vital factor 
of success 
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ization of Edward Bok,” which 
clearly outlines some of the essen- 
tials for success in business. []lus- 
trative of an attitude still prevalent 
among many persons, one passage 
reads: 

**It soon became evident to Bok 
why scarcely five out of every hun- 
dred of the young men he knew 
made any business progress. ‘They 
were not interested; it was a case 
of a day’s work and a day’s pay; 
it was not a question of how much 
one could do but how little one 
could get away with. The thought 
of how well one might do a given 
thing never seemed to occur to the 
average mind.” 

Edward Bok learned the prin- 
ciples of success. They were sim- 
ply that one had to do all that 
one could do and a little more 
than one was asked or expected to 
do. 
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The one basic factor without 
which nothing is possible is having 
a full and thorough knowledge of 
your job. This is the foundation of 
all success. Having this knowl- 
edge, one must not subject him- 
self to the fear that he is not and 
can never be as good as an asso- 
ciate doing the same work. The 
fears of doing wrong, of catching 
the devil from the boss, of using 
your imagination, are destructive 
fears that will constantly act as a 
brake. These apprehensive fears 
occur to all at one time or an- 
other. For some they are only 
momentary annoyances. For oth- 
ers they assume greater propor- 
tions leading finally to a state of 
mind and spirit seriously affecting 
one’s business and social life. 

This negative approach must be 
quickly turned aside. Refuse to be 
moody; refuse to consider any 
problem too difficult; refuse to be 
confused and a drifter. Tackle the 
job with healthier spirit and in 
greater effort. Action is the an- 
swer to feelings of fear. Action will 
destroy any feelings of inferiority. 
Successful people refuse to clutter 
their minds with fears and un- 
necessarily conceived hazards. By 
facing facts at all times one can 
take advantage of all opportunities. 

Nothing runs smoothly all the 
time. Blunders, unfortunately, are 
made. But the spirit must be like 
that of Henry Ward Beecher who 
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was one of our greatest orators. 
His speeches always contained 
some blunders. On being ques- 
tioned he would smile and say, 
“Boys, when the English language 
gets in my way, she doesn’t stand 
a chance.” 

Another factor successful busi- 
nessmen possess is an alertness to 
change and to new ideas. Henry 
Ford once said wisely, ““The only 
thing certain is change.” This 
comment can be verified by study- 
ing any phase of human endeavor. 
The businessman who compla- 
cently fails to keep step with Father 
Time and ever changing condi- 
tions is weakening his own founda- 
tion. It can be said the price of 
being successful in business is 
possessing constant alertness. The 
dull individual who is self satisfied 
in his rusty routine, who does not 
want to concern himself with any- 
thing new, does not have very 
much to offer. 

Dr. Frederick L. Wells once 
conducted a series of tests in the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital. His 
subjects were a group of people 
with incomes of $5,000 a year on 
more received steadily for a num- 
ber of years. The income was 
earned, it did not come from in- 
vestments or inheritance. These 
people were given designed psy- 
chological tests. The results were 
compared with another group of 
people who, although having the 
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same advantages as the first 
group, were not able to earn the 
same income. The one basic dif- 
ference that Dr. Wells found was 
that every member of the $5,000 a 
year group had the ability to de- 
velop new ideas. New ideas are a 
positive sign of personal initiative 
which is also es- 
sential in attain- 
ing a full meas- 
ure of success. 
Without it one 
is very seriously 
handicapped. For 
many people, 
initiative com- 
pensates them 
for other ingre- 
dients that may 
be lacking. 
There is a dic- 
tionary defini- 
tion of the word. 
But Elbert Hub- 
bard’s under- 
standing of the 
word is even bet- 
ter. He defines 
initiative as “‘do- 
ing the right thing without being 
told.” The man with initiative is 
one who thinks creatively for the 
good of his employer and for his 
job; who believes in getting the 
ball rolling each and every day; 
and who strives to achieve greater 
efficiency in his work performance. 
What is the essential factor in 
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attaining success? This question 
has often been asked and is worth 
considering. I contend the essen- 
tial factor is optimism. It is that 
which distinguishes the enterpris- 
ing and successful individual from 
the one who is a pessimist, cries 
fate is against him, performs his 
work in jittery 
and incomplete 
fashion, and is 
sure failure is 
his lot. 

The individ- 
ual who strives 
for business suc- 
cess knows that 
it will demand 
many things of 
him: ambition, 
effort, freedom 
of thought, im- 
agination, devo- 
tion to job, 
sobriety, com- 
prehension of 
human nature, 
intelligence, and 
integrity. 

Our very sys- 
tem of free enterprise is symbolic 
of economic optimism. Free en- 
terprise really means free oppor- 
tunity. Our capitalism is. still 
young and alert. It is not weighted 
down by a past. It is proud of its 
past; it glories in its present; it 
prepares for a fuller future. The 
American businessman is not past 
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minded. He looks constantly to 
the future. 

There is good reason for op- 
timism in our business leaders. The 
entire history of American busi- 
ness, working through an economy 
in which the threat of competition 
is alway. keen, has been one of 
repeated progress, of rising stand- 
ards, increasing technological de- 
velopments, surer techniques, in- 
creased services, always improving 
on the past and becoming better 
and better. 

The optimistic leader carries 
within him the adventurous, dar- 
ing, but still fundamentally op- 
timistic spirit of his ancestors who 
braved the unknown shores of a 
new world. Who but an optimist 
can be a pioneer? When the great 
migration started westward a say- 
ing arose among the people which 
became part of the folklore of that 
time. Carl Sandburg repeats it in 
his book on Lincoln: ““The cow- 
ards never started and the weak 
ones died by the way.” 

The manner in which business 
leadership handled the overwhelm- 
ing tasks in the war is proof of their 
basic optimism. The story of how 
the casualty and surety companies 








participated in the war as carriers 
in connection with war contracts, 
and their contributions, is a tale 
of business efficiency, competence 
and imagination that is hard to 
beat. The record of the past is 
great but the potentialities of the 
future are even greater. The op- 
timistic business leader meets the 
challenge with conviction and 
confidence. He has always been 
possessed by a spirit to go forward 
to greater heights of attainment. 

An interviewer once asked a 
famous singer how many lessons 
he had taken before he could sing 
so expertly. ““Taken?” he replied. 
“T am still taking them.” Thus, 
the conquest of success is actually 
never completed. Training and 
education are never exhausted. 
The horizon is never crossed. Each 
step forward leads to another step. 
The individual who becomes self 
satisfied is facing regression. Suc- 
cessful people always look ahead 
and always progress. 

As Thomas J. Watson once said: 
“When any individual, any in- 
dustry, or any nation decides it 
has arrived at success, that in- 
dividual, or industry, or nation is 
headed the wrong way.” 
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Liability of Building Owner — While pass- 
ing along the sidewalk in front of a 
building, a woman tripped and fell over 
a chipped patch of cement used as an 
approach to the building entrance. She 
sustained a fractured wrist. The patch 
had been installed when the building 
was remodeled by a previous tenant 
with the consent of the owner. She sued 
the building owner and the present ten- 
ant to recover damages. The jury ab- 
solved the tenant but returned a $2,000 
verdict against the owner. This judg- 
ment was affirmed on appeal. (Shepstedt 
v. Hayes (Minnesota 1945) 21 N.W. 2d 
199.) 
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Liability of Storekeeper — A woman, while 
shopping in a self-service grocery store, 
was injured when several cans contain- 
ing food fell from a counter on one of 
her feet as she was passing through the 
aisle. The cans fell apparently without 
any direct human intervention. She 
brought suit against the store and the 
juryxeturned a $1,500 verdict in her 
favor. The appellate court affirmed this 
judgment. (Leone v. Safeway Stores, 
Inc. (New Jersey 1945) 44 A. 2d 913.) 





Liability to Pedestrian — A man, while 
attempting to cross a patch of ice on the 
sidewalk in front of a school yard, 
slipped, fell and was injured. He brought 
suit against the corporation which owned 
the school property and recovered judg- 
ment for $5,000. The defendant con- 
tended that the man deliberately as- 
sumed the risk of crossing the ice when 
he could have turned and walked onto 
the street which was free of ice. The ap- 
pellate court, however, affirmed the 
judgment. (Briggs v. Bishop of Chicago 
(Illinois 1946) 64 N.E, 2d 391.) 
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Liability of Restaurateur — While eating 
in a restaurant, a woman patron left her 
table to go to the rest room. As she started 
to walk away from the table she collided 
with a waitress carrying two cups of 
coffee. The coffee spilled on the patron, 
scalding her arm and leg. In her suit for 
damages against the restaurant owner, 
there was conflicting testimony as to 
just how the collision occurred, but the 
jury returned a verdict in favor of the 
patron. The judgment was sustained on 
appeal. (Trout v. Talerico (Iowa 1946) 
21 N.W. 2d 672.) 
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l IS ONE THING to desire a great 
I and prosperous tomorrow. It 
is another thing to be willing to do 
all the things required-in the mak- 
ing of that attractive and satisfy- 
ing tomorrow. 

A die-hard conservative is one 
who keeps his interest in day be- 
fore yesterday. A creative progres- 
sive is one who has an intelligent 
interest in day after tomorrow. It 
is well to remember in being a 
progressive that the past and pres- 
ent are also important parts of 
the future. The tree is large today 
because it spent 
a lot of yester- 
days growing. 
The tree will be 
larger tomor- 
row because it 
goes on grow- 
ing. There are 
some things in 
the yesterdays 
that we can use 
in the making 
of a greater to- 
morrow. The 
greater tomor- 


row will not be 
a reality unless 
we use them. 
Yesterdays 
had good fa- 
thers and moth- 
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ers in them. They were God-fear- 
ing, sacrificial folks who made 
homes that were stable and true. 
Families used to eat together as 
families and the memories of those 
choice experiences are some of the 
dearest possessions of men and 
women who have gone out to 
make and serve the world. In 
those days there were no automo- 
biles to interrupt, no radios to 
confuse, and no movies to hurry 
the meal hours 
of families in 
homes. 
Today we 
have autos, ra- 
dios and mov- 
ies. So what! 
The need of 
families eating 
together is still 
as urgent and 
profitable as 
ever. Therefore, 
it takes both 
better organiza- 
tion of time 
and arrange- 
ments to save 
the value of the 
family meal- 
time together. 














The family still remains the 
most beautiful and powerful group 
for human relations in the world. 
Surely as in the past, so in the 
future. The makers of tomorrow 
should know and enjoy the rich 
and rational influences of good 
home life. For the most part 
mothers, fathers and children are 
still good in America, and even 
though the problem is more diffi- 
cult, they ought to reap the rich 
rewards of being together more. 

Yesterdays knew the true Amer- 
ican thrills of honest work and 
the peculiar benefits of individual 
initiative. Self-respect and _ self- 
reliance were the double incen- 
tives to self-development and self- 
success. 

The strong and prosperous so- 
ciety of tomorrow must still de- 
pend upon strong and prosperous 
persons. A ball club wins games by 
team work, but it must be the team 
work of very efficient individual 
players. No team work can save 
the game when a short-stop bob- 
bles a hot grounder which he 
alone must handle for the single 
put out or the double play. A so- 
ciety that has lost its initiative by 
excessive regulation, paralyzing 


regimentation and the stupidities 
of planned economies, will soon 
rest back into the snoring slum- 
bers of those who expect some- 
body, somehow, somewhere to 
take care of them. Sooner or later 
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the government would be looked 
to, to do this, but sooner or later 
who will take care of the govern- 
ment? The government must be 
looked to of course — to umpire 
the game, and see that all the rules 
are observed. The government 
must never take over the deaden- 
ing job of paying all the salaries of 
the ball players. 

The makers of tomorrow must 
somehow reduce the mounting 
figures of government expenses 
and yearly increasing national 
debt. The government at the pres- 
ent time seems to be in the position 
of Professor Guss Dyer’s crazy, 
self-destroying snake. The snake 
in the woods grew hungry. It 
looked about for food. In its 
search it finally came upon a little 
tempting end of something, which 
when it bit, resulted in a sharp 
pain. But it was so delicious, and 
the pain of hunger was so much 
more than the pain that came at 
the time of the bite, that it took 
another generous bite. The more 
it ate, the more delicious it tasted. 
and at last it discovered that it had 
eaten itself. 

The makers of tomorrow must 
learn anew that production is the 
secret of enduring success. Goods 
of high quality and efficient work- 
manship in an open and fair 
competitive market is the destruc- 
tion of black market. and the 
complete answer to the fear of 
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inflation. Production _ provides 
wages. Production results in ex- 
pansion of industry and the crea- 
tion of jobs. Production provides 
the high standards of life. Produc- 
tion stimulates creative initiative, 
rewards ingenuity, results in char- 
acter and happiness, defeats the 
bootlegger, black market gouger 
and racketeer robber. Harmony 
takes the place of dissension, con- 
fidence replaces suspicion, work 
rewards, and the evils of idleness 
pass in the era of prosperity. 
There is great saneness in doing 
things God’s way. He gives us the 
raw materials, not the finished 
products. He left the oil in Tren- 
ton Rock, the aluminum in the 
clay, the paper in the pulp, the 
coal and gems and minerals in the 
bowels of the earth. He left the 
rivers unbridged, the mountains 
unmastered, the plains uncrossed, 
the forests unfelled, and the cities 
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unbuilt. He challenged inventors, 
researchers, creators, organizers 
and workers in order that we, His 
living children on earth, might 
have the supreme satisfactions of 
taking the raw materials and put- 
ting His fantastic world together. 

Every clear American thinker 
believes heartily in the improving 
of our economy, not merely the 
preserving of it. The same goal for 
all becomes a larger opportunity 
for the American citizen, the 
greater security of the American 
citizen and more complete free- 
dom for the American citizen. 
The key to all of this is sustained 
production. When government, 
management and labor unite har- 
moniously in the methods of se- 
curing greater production, the 
public will be served, society will 
be happy and the greater and 
better tomorrow for everyone in 
America will be assured. 


Humor at the ‘Bar 


Two English magistrates were summoned for exceeding the 
speed limit. Since there was no other magistrate present when 
they arrived in court, they agreed to try one another. One went 
to the bench and the other to the witness box. The latter pleaded 
guilty and was fined five shillings. They then changed places. 
When the second magistrate also pleaded guilty his companion 
said: ‘‘Now these cases are becoming much too common. This is 
the second we have had this morning. You will be fined thirty 


shillings.”” — From “‘For Lawyers Only” by Paul Arnold. 





Did Grou Reed (here... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 





daily press or various insurance magazines 





AUTOMOTIVE JOBS HANDLED 
By DisaBLeD VETS 


4utomobile Facts 


Along with thousands of other former 
soldiers, sailors and marines, disabled 
veterans are finding increasing job op- 
portunities in the automotive industry. 

Currently more than 200,000 ex- 
service men, or one out of every three 
employees, are at the benches, on 


the assembly lines or in the offices of 


automobile and body manufacturing 
plants. 

Many of the veterans are recent dis- 
chargees from Army and Navy hos- 
pitals. Despite physical handicaps, 
they are handling a variety of tasks in 
automotive plants. 

A totally-blind veteran is a machine 
operator in one automotive plant. A 
punch press operator before the war, 
he is now handling two machines 
which process selector control rods for 
gear shift mechanisms. 

In one operation, he slides a long 
selector control rod into two slots of 
a small punch press, which first bends, 





then punches a hole in the rod. The 
second operation consists of installing 
tiny rubber guards on the rods. 

The father of three children, he was 
blinded by shrapnel during the Battle 
of the Bulge in Belgium in January, 
1945, 

In an experimental program for 
placing disabled veterans, another 
company has hired forty-five men to 
work in the engineering department. 
Some of them are arm and leg am- 
putees. Others have less obvious dis- 
abilities such as permanent leg injuries, 
as a result of wounds or prolonged 
freezing of the limbs through exposure. 
All were assigned to jobs which for- 
merly were given to young men de- 
siring to enter automotive engineering. 

The disabled men learn all phases 
of reproduction work such as opera- 
tion of mimeograph machines and ofi- 
set printing machines, and working as 
trimmers, cutters and sorters. Their 
record has been outstanding and 
other departments of the company 
now are being surveyed for possible 
inclusion in the program 

















SALES RECORDS 


{An article by Ernest F. Young, 
president of Davis & Young, Inc., of 
Charlotte, N. C., ““Make Sales Records 
Sell More,” in the August-September 
issue of THE JOURNAL aroused wide 
attention. 

Mr. Young has written us that he 
had been most surprised at the num- 
ber of inquiries resulting from his arti- 
cle and he thought the question had 
been so much discussed that all of the 
questions had been answered by now. 
Several letters received from JoURNAI 
readers were also sent Mr. Young, 
and his answers are given. — Ep.] 


Hutchinson, Minn. 
Dear Editor: 

We were interested in the article 
“Make Sales Records Sell More” by 
Ernest F. Young in the August-Septem- 
ber 1946 issue and wonder if you might 
be able to give us some information as 
to what company or companies sell the 
line folders with the colored tabs as de- 
scribed in the article. We have heard 
and read much about this method of 
filing but have never been able to find 
out where we could get these folders. 

J. R. GALLERY 
Citizens Insurance Agency 


“The Customers Always Write” 





The line folder and the colored 
tabs that we use are secured from 
the Royal-Liverpool Group. Com- 
mercial houses such as Remington- 
Rand have a similar folder or you 
could have one prepared by a local 
printer. However, we have found that 
it is much cheaper getting them from 
an insurance company because un- 
doubtedly they have a much larger 
demand for this type of folder than 
would a commercial printer not con- 
nected with the insurance business. 

The visual index referred to in the 
article is obtained from Remington- 
Rand whom I understand have it 
patented. 

If there are any further questions 
you would like to ask, please do not 
hesitate to write me direct. 
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Holland, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

Will you please advise us where we 
can purchase the necessary forms to set 
up individual customer records as out- 
lined in Mr. Young’s article in the 


August-September edition of TH 
CasuaALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL. 
A. W. HERTEL 


Ihe individual customer’s records 








as outlined in this article are ob- 
tainable from the Royal-Liverpool 
Group. Commercial companies such 
as Remington-Rand also have a sim- 
ilar folder but we find that it is more 
economical to get it from an insurance 
company. 
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[To Matt P. Ludwig of Hammond, 
Indiana, who wrote Mr. Young, re- 
garding his article, Mr. Young re- 
sponded as follows: — Ep.] 

Indeed I am willing to share with 
any other agent any ideas I might have 
regarding insurance. 

Under separate cover, I am sending 
you a sample line folder with expira- 
tion tabs attached and also a descrip- 
tive advertisement of the visual index 
filing. 

We get our folders and expiration 
tabs from the Royal-Liverpool Group. 
However, I would not put too much 
emphasis on the expiration tabs as 
we find it most essential to keep a 
separate expiration record. You know 
these tabs have a way of coming off 
but the little colored tabs on a folder 
certainly impress an assured when- 
ever he sees his folder. The visual 
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index filing is of great help to your 
file clerk and we highly recommend it. 
I believe that Remington-Rand has 
it patented but I could be wrong in 
this. Remington-Rand has a line 
folder similar to the one I use but we 
find that it is cheaper to get them from 
an insurance company. 

I am sorry that I can not include a | 
copy of a narrative type of survey. | 
We make only the original and our 
copy of these surveys and you can 
understand why we would not want 
our copy to get out of our possession. | 
My thought was that in surveys they 
should be individual and made to fit 
each case rather than to follow a 
stereotype form. In the final analysis, 
no survey is any good unless it is 
kept up to date. With that, I am sure 
you will agree. 

We do not have anything corre- 
sponding to your “daily.” It has been 
a long time since we filed according 
to years and months and everything 
is now done alphabetically by the as- 
sured’s name. 

Please do not hesitate to write if 
you wish additional information or 
clarification on any of my rambling 
thoughts. 




















Nem Carter is employed in the claims 
division of the Continental Casualty 
Co., in New York. Previously, he was in 
the claims division of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. After he was graduated 
from Manchester University, England, 
he did sales promotion and public rela- 
tions work throughout New York and 
New England, which also involved the 
organization of radio programs and 
training classes for employees. Another 
article by Mr. Carter, “Find Joy In 
Your Work,” appeared in the May, 
1945, issue of THE JouRNAL. (Signposts to 
Success, page 51.) 
iF @ 


RacpH M., Cron, before the war, had 
five years’ experience in industrial films. 
For the past three years he has been 
concerned with various types of aids 
used in Navy aviation training. (lar 
Shows Business How, page 35.) 
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Harry G. HEM is advertising manager 
for the Glens Falls Insurance Co., 
Commerce Insurance Co., and Glens 
Falls Indemnity Co. Educated at the 
University of Illinois, he served in the 
Army during World War I. In 1920, he 
joined the Travelers Insurance Co.; in 
1922, the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., and in 1928 became 


production manager of the accident and 





Journat. 


health department of the newly-created 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., eventually 
being appointed to his present position. 
He is a past president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference and a member 
of its executive committee. A previous 
article by Mr. Helm, “Seventeen Sug- 
gestions for the War on Waste,” ap- 
peared in the March, 1944, issue of THE 
(We'll Change a Habit, page 
25.) 
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L. C. Httcemann, formerly secretary of 
Leedom O?Connor and Noyes Co., Mil-; 
waukee, Wis., speaks from an insurance 
experience of 31 years. He is a past 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and was chairman of the fire and 
allied lines committee of that organiza- 
tion, a director and past president of the 
Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and president of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Wisconsin. Another article by 
Mr. Hilgemann, “A Reserve Commis- 
sion Account?” appeared in the August- 
September, 1942, issue of THe JourRNAL. 
(What's New in Fire Insurance, page 45.) 
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Joun P. Mapican is manager of the 
bonding department of the Maryland 
Casualty Co.’s New York office. Edu- 
cated at New York University and 
Fordham University, he has spent 21 
years in the surety bond business in New 
York City. He has held his present posi- 
tion since 1942. He is president of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, and a member of the 
Insurance Institute at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where a special course was set 
up, called the “‘Syracuse plan,” for the 
education of the returned veteran. In 
addition, he is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Surety Managers’ 
Association of New York City. (A Bond 
That Stretches, page 1.) 
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H. E. Morrow is casualty and surety 
supervisor for R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., 
Kansas City, Missouri. He has béen 
with that agency for three years, and 
prior to that was with the Bituminous 
Casualty of Rock Island, Ill. (Future 
Unlimited, page 19.) 
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Smwney E, Netson, who owns his own 
agency in Racine, Wisconsin, has been 
in the insurance business for 25 years. 
At present he is president of the Racine 
Insurance Board, chairman of the Racine 
County Safety Council, and chairman 
of the Wisconsin State Association acci- 
dent committee. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the Y.M.C.A., and 
a past president of the local business and 
professional men’s group. (Safety Is Your 
Business, page 15.) 
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Ropert M. Prince is attorney and 
manager of the insurance department of 
the Dow Chemical Co. He received his 
A.B. degree from the University of 
Michigan, his LL.B. degree from Detroit 
College of Law. Before becoming claims 
attorney and insurance manager for the 
Dow Chemical Co., he was an auditor 
for Haskins & Sells and a special agent 
of the American Surety Co. of New 
York. He is, in addition, a member of 
the insurance committee of the Michigan 
State Bar Association. (.Vew Horizons in 
Selling, page 7.) 
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\tten A, STrocKpDALE, D.D., is one of 
the staff speakers for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Formerly min- 
ister at the First Congregational Church 
in Toledo, Ohio, during World War I he 
served in France as a Red Cross Field 
Director with the rank of captain. (.\fakers 
of Tomorrow, page 57.) 


Credits. — Photographs: pages 35, 39 
and 42, courtesy of Printers’ Ink; pages 
31-34. Acme Newspictures. Cartoon, 
page 5, courtesy Provident Notes. Art 
Work: Horace T. Elmo, A. McWilliams, 
Edgar Allen, Jr., and Jay Kay. Cover 
Design, M. J. Kopsco. 
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The Editors and Staff 
of The Casualty & 
Surety Journal wish you 


and all of the readers a berp 
Merry Christmas 
and a 
Happy and Prosperous 
New Vear 








